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CHAPTER XXV. 
A BATTUE. 


E.isz, on the whole, felt inclined 
to a lazy satisfaction with the re- 
sult of her first fortnight’s man- 
ceuvres. Alec, for his part, stayed 
on at his post, like some one on 
probation, and Lady Molly, for 
hers, had not dismissed him. The 
girl was enjoying her visit— 
seemed, if possible, almost too 
uniformly happy and frank spirit- 
ed. ‘I should like to shake her 
sometimes,’ thought Elise, pro- 
voked and baffled by the sameness 
of her demeanour—that well- 
regulated affability and gay good- 
humour, the same to Joe, to Alec, 
to her godmother, to Lefroy. 
One might have thought it con- 
stitutional, but for a decided touch 
of chilly, supercilious distance 
creeping into her manner towards 
Cressida, who was only too quick 
to perceive and resent it. 

The pending marriage seemed 
to her rather marvellous. There 
was no doubt, as Joe observed, 
that it would be Al for Alec. 
‘ She’s a good, sensible girl,’ quoth 
Mr. Kennedy ; ‘ no humbug about 
her at all. And he? Well, he’s 
been a bit fast ; but she could re- 
form him if anybody could. I 
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wonder if she’ll make up her mind 
to him? 

So far, whatever she felt, she 
remained outwardly cold and in- 
souciante, Just as Alec was cour- 
teously attentive merely, so she 
was courteously receptive and no- 
thing more. All had been smooth, 
steady sailing; but they had not 
got far. The two were getting to 
know each other, however, by de- 
grees, and Elise upon due obser- 
vation concluded that if the de- 
grees were slow, it was because 
Alec, very naturally, wished to 
make pretty sure of his position 
before declaring himself openly. 

If there was one thing that Joe 
delighted in more than another it 
was doing the honours of the farm 
to particular friends who came 
and petitioned for a private view. 
Lady Molly Carroll had gone up 
many steps in his estimation by 
expressing a desire to make its 
acquaintance, and she rose higher 
still when on the day appointed 
she appeared, with Alec in attend- 
ance, to claim the fulfilment of 
the promise. For as Joe, at great 
leisure, marshalled his party over 
the stables and cowsheds, hen- 
house, kennels, dairy, and offices 
various, her satisfaction knew no 
bounds. On her side, there was 
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nothing she more honestly enjoyed 
than time thus innocently spent. 
Her animal spirits found vent like 
a child’s—in little romps. For her 
there was infinite fun in poking 
the black pigs with her umbrella, 
chasing the fowls round the yard, 
and discoursing with the turkey- 
cock in his native hobble-gobble. 
About the idiosyncrasies of horses 
and hounds she showed herself 
equally interested and equally 
knowing; and during the two 
hours that their inspection lasted 
was perfectly happy and in her 
glory—as it were rehearsing for 
days not far off, when she should 
reign somewhere as queen of the 
soil, and would, like one to the 
manner born; in contrast to poor 
Cressida, who, in spite of her late 
apprenticeship, was always betray- 
ing her lamentable want of apti- 
tude in certain matters, remaining 
there, as she ever would, an ama- 
teur of amateurs. 

But the climax of the entertain- 
ment, reserved by Joe till the last, 
was of course the rat-hunt. It 
came off in a part of the kitchen- 
garden, adjoining the henhouse, 
where sad depredations had been 
committed. Hither the dogs and 
ferrets were brought, and then 
began that sport, unique of its 
kind, which exercises so myste- 
rious a fascination over the minds 
of sinful men. A little crowd, 
like birds attracted to a quarry, 
were soon gathered together, 
watching intently round the spot. 
Farm-labourers, gardeners, and 
boys left their work and hovered 
at a respectful distance, sheerly 
unable to keep away. Joe stood 
motionless, as deeply rapt as a 
mathematician sunk in a problem ; 
Lady Molly beside him, also in- 
tent, but less quiescent, her ex- 
citement bubbling over in little 
half-suppressed shrieks and starts 
and quivers of delight. Alec was 
transtixed like the rest. The 
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colony of rodents was supposed to 
be numerous. The hunters might 
look forward to some rare sport. 

Cressida, who was wanting in 
predatory instincts of the kind, 
kept a little farther off. At the 
sight of the three figures before 
her—all so stock-still, serious, and 
absorbed—she began to laugh irre- 
sistibly. Out of politeness to her 
guests she had accompanied them 
to the scene of action, stood by 
whilst the ferrets were being 
brought on in their sack ; but for 
the spectacle in itself she had a 
distinct aversion, and meant to 
keep clear of it. 

‘I’m going to feed the pigeons,’ 
she said presently aloud; ‘ per- 
haps you will join me there when 
all this is over.’ 

‘Hush, hush !’ came imploringly 
from the trio. So engrossed were 
they that merely the sound of her 
speech reached her ears. Only 
Alec—and even he tore his eyes 
off the objects before him with a 
grievous effort—turned, and said 
to her as she was moving away, 

* Doesn’t this amuse you, Mrs. 
Kennedy ? 

‘No; it’s very stupid of me, 
but I never in my life could look 
on at a rat-hunt. I can’t bear 
rats, but I think I dislike ferrets 
even worse, and the chain of de- 
struction most ofall. I’m going 
over there to my pigeons.’ 

The noiseless sport proceeded 
without her. More witnesses col- 
lected, the interest deepened. One 
victim after another had fallen ; 
the innocents were avenged ; the 
surviving poultry safe for the pre- 
sent. But there was a suspected 
haystack hard by, which was to 
be the next theatre of operations. 
As the party moved on to take up 
their fresh position, Alec glanced 
round to see what had become of 
Cressida. There she stood in the 
middie of the garden behind them. 
She had come out of the house 
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with a quantity of Indian corn, 
and the pigeons were flocking 
down from the dovecot and 
thronging round her. They flut- 
tered at her feet, clung to her 
dress, perched on her shoulder, 
her wrist, her head, she feeding 
and coaxing them playfully. It 
was so pretty a picture that it 
overcame even the fascinations of 
that haystack. Turning his back 
with a sigh on the destroyers, and 
ata critical juncture, De Saumarez 
moved silently away, and came 
slowly across the garden to join 
her. 

‘Now you don’t mean to say 
that you are actually getting tired 
of the rat-hunt? she asked rally- 
ing, as he approached. ‘I confess 
that for my part it always seems 
to me a most solemn amusement. 
But I’m insensible to its peculiar 
attraction.’ 

* You lose a pleasure,’ said Alec, 
with gravity. 

‘So I see,’ and she cast a glance 
in the direction of the haystack, 
where the second round of sport 
seemed to be surpassing the first 
m interest ; ‘and I assure you I 
appreciate this sacrifice to polite- 
ness on your part. I feel properly 
flattered.’ 

‘How sarcastic you are!’ he 
said, in a tone of complaint; ‘ why 
are you always laughing at me 
now ?’ 

‘Am I? I didn’t know,’ said 
Cressida provokingly; ‘but I 
think it must be because you al- 
ways look so melancholy now; 
and that usually makes me laugh, 
I must tell you.’ 

Alec’s eyes turned significantly 
to the distant figure of Lady 
Molly, and he said meditatively, 

*Isn’t it the proper thing for a 
man in love to look melancholy? 
I, at least, always thought that 
was the right way, and that, 
generally speaking, there was no 
real chance for you urfess you 
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could contrive to grow pallid and 
forlorn, so that when at last you 
said, “Love me or I die,” you 
might look it too. Otherwise no 
young lady now would believe 
you.” 

Cressida, stroking the bird she 
was feeding, replied, 

‘Well, I think if looking grave 
could do it, you might rely upon 
success, certainly.’ 

‘ You say that in order to cheer 
me up.’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘You forget that if I did feel 
confident about it,’ he remarked, 
‘the first effect might perhaps be 
to make me more melancholy still.’ 

‘Now why? she asked, fondling 
her pet dove, and tempting it to 
come and peck grains of corn 
from between her lips. Alec 
watched the process admiringly ; 
but her attention was entirely 
bestowed upon hér flock of favour- 
ites, some of whom were inclined 
to fight for her preference ; she 
merely looked at him carelessly 
now and then. 

It seemed to Cressida as if she 
and Alec could never talk to- 
gether for five minutes without 
drifting into treacherous common- 
or uncommon-places. It was like 
a strange fatality determining the 
tone of their conversations. Both 
had the turn and the taste for 
gliding gracefully, lightly, and skil- 
fully over treacherous ground, like 
skaters on thin ice. In all this 
wasan attraction such asthat of the 
most perilous pastimes for accom- 
plished players. Alec had ceased 
to feel even a lingering regret for 
the scene of slaughter deserted. 

‘You ought to recollect,’ he said 
presently, ‘that I am a wild, un- 
accountable sort of bird, and have 
never been put into a cage yet. 
The idea of it makes one feel very 
grave. I'll confess so much to 
you.’ 

‘Who wants to put you into a 








cage ? said Cressida, laughing to 
herself ; ‘I should hope that bars 
and bolts wouldn’t be necessary. 
Look here, pray observe my 
pigeons. They aren’t shut up in 
@ cage—are you now ? she added, 
addressing herself to some half 
dozen that had come fluttering 
upon her, and she caressed them 
prettily. 

‘And yet they don’t seem to 
care to fly away from home,’ re- 
joined Alec thoughtfully; ‘but I 
suppose you take care of that.’ 

‘Take a lesson from them—’ 

‘I should like to,’ he put in 
parenthetically, fixing his eyes 
obediently on the particular bird 
she was favouring with her atten- 
tion. 

‘In quiet tastes, home-likings, 
and’ contentment in general,’ she 
concluded, with a laugh. 

But there were swallows dart- 
ing about not far off, sweeping 
aimlessly through the air hither 
and thither with the restless, un- 
easy flight of those untameable 
creatures when the hour of migra- 
tion is drawing near. Uncon- 
sciously both now were watching 
the swift fliers. 

‘Those birds are more of your 
feather, I fear,’ said Cressida pre- 
sently ; ‘they are never satisfied, 
but must always be off on their 
voyages of discovery.’ 

‘Do you mean to say you have 
never felt with them ? 

‘O, very often. There are 
times when I feel I should like 
to be a swallow, fly off into 
another sky, another air, another 
world,’ she concluded dreamily. 

‘ Algeria,’ suggested Alec pro- 
saically. 

* Wherever one’s wings would 
carry one, if one had them.’ 

There was a pause, during 
which Cressida, having disposed of 
all the meal she had brought out 
with her, was being rapidly desert- 
ed by the faithless flock. One 
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by one they made use of their 
wings to get away from her, and 
clustered again on the dovecot. 
When the last had flown off she 
turned and retraced her steps 
slowly down the garden-walk to- 
wards the group by the hay- 
stacks, Alec accompanying her. 

‘You never go abroad, I sup- 
pose,’ he observed carelessly. 

‘It is not so long since we re- 
turned from our travels, you 
know,’ she replied, ‘ but I fancy 
that first year will have to last me 
a long, long time. It will become 
more and more difficult to get 
away, and at last, perhaps, one 
will not care to do so.’ 

‘ But you are going to take that 
trip to Paris with us inthe autumn, 
if it comes off, are you not? 

‘ Are we indeed ? said Cressida, 
laughing ; ‘ this is the first I have 
heard of it.’ 

‘OQ, then I suppose I mistook 
—dreamt it, perhaps. Only my 
mother was talking over the plan 
with me, and I fancied she had 
said something about hoping to 
persuade you into it. You should 
come ; it would be worth while. 
If it’s fine weather I want to have 
the yacht out, and we might take 
a run over from Southampton.’ 

It was the first time the idea 
had suggested itself to Cressida, 
or in point of fact to Alec. She 
made some vague reply. They 
were approaching the haystacks, 
arriving just in time to be in at 
the death—a sensational finale to 
the sport. 

‘A whole nest of them!’ exclaim- 
ed Lady Molly, turning round to 
the deserters as they approached, 
with glee and exultation in her 
countenance ; ‘ how many does that 
make altogether, Mr. Kennedy ? 
added the fair huntress. 

‘Forty odd,’ ejaculated Joe, 
with indescribable solemnity of 
emphasis. 

The work of extirpation, root 
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and branch, nowthoroughly achiev- 
ed, the spell was broken. Joe and 
Lady Molly had woken up as out 
of a trance. It was growing late, 
and Mrs. de Saumarez’s carriage 
was stopping the way; she had 
called to take off her young people. 

Alec was more than usually at- 
tentivethat evening to Lady Molly, 
who on her part was more than 
usually reserved. She piqued him 
by one or two careless chilly little 
speeches. Lady Molly, though 
no coquette, was not a cipher by 
any means, nor fitted to be any one’s 
dupe. She had it in her to feel a 
certain repulsion towards Cressida, 
whose attraction she was coming 
more fully to perceive and acknow- 
ledge, whilst more vehemently re- 
senting its working in almost any 
shape. Married women had no 
business to be attractive, certainly 
not to that extent. 

She had her eyes wide open, 
and unconsciously regarded the 
present contingency as a test, 
something that might speedily 
turn the scale against Alec, making 
her secretly regret that she should 
ever have given the faintest en- 
couragement to such a man—a 
man so weak and irresolute that 
he could thus dangle foolishly in 
the train of the first pretty silly 
woman he came across. For the 
next few weeks, that were to bring 
the proof, Lady Molly was on the 
qui vive, as she had never been in 
her life, for little subtleties and 
under-play, ever ready to detect 
the slightest defalcation on the 
part of her ostensible suitor, and 
mete out to it the measure it de- 
served. 

Alec knew his own ground per- 
fectly, and that it was most in- 
secure, Nor did this natural pride 
in the girl tend to alienate him. 
It was quite the right thing in 
her, he felt, but it enforced upon 
him an amount of self-denial and 
watchfulness to which he was not 
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accustomed. Woe to him if he 
suffer the sentiments—whatever 
these may be—that he entertains 
for Mrs. Kennedy,—that far more 
infatuating person than Cressida 
Landon,—to make him remiss for 
an instant in showing attention 
where attention is due ! 

He had come down with his 
own intentions as fixed as an in- 
corrigibly shifty habit of mind 
permitted, and just sufficiently 
uncertain as to his success, to 
make him the keener upon it. 
There was no danger of his for- 
getting the positive advantages to 
himself of such an alliance ; be- 
sides, he must admire the girl. 
To let a foolish remnant of a 
miscarried passion distract him 
from his main interests, to fall 
back on the past, and so forget 
himself in looking on the réflec- 
tion of what he had lost as to let 
slip what he might have made 
his own, would be, in his philo- 
sophy, to render himselfsupremely 
ridiculous. He had no taste for 
blowing soap-bubbles. To culti- 
vate a dream, a barren sentiment, 
abandoning what was within easy 
reach, to be made a double fool of 
for his pains, was not his way. 

Thus, when now and then his 
mind seemed to become chaotic, 
the immediate effect was to make 
him more punctilious, nay, rush 
into a more pronounced show of 
admiration for this cold, fair, Dian- 
like girl who might yet be his 
bride. 

What though the Cressida that 
he had known two years ago 
were but a slight sketch beside 
the Cressida of to-day? (it seemed 
so to him at least, whether it were 
that memory had grown faint or 
she become really more beguiling.) 
What though at times, as to-night, 
he caught himself calling up a 
bright look, a playful word, a 
pretty movement of hers, and 
dwelling upon it with a kind of 

















passion of appropriation? All 
this must be kept under, kept to 
himself at least. 

Only he was always letting his 
mind dwell on the fact that she 
was restless, thoroughly dissatis- 
fied, and unhappy. The cause he 
did not trouble toask himselftwice. 
What happiness—in Alec's sense 
of the word —could she have 
found in a marriage of that sort ? 
It might be worldly-wise and 
prudent, but was otherwise un- 
meaning. Love on her side? 
Alec laughed. ‘Lout! With 
which monosyllable he classified 
and dismissed the ‘ good fellow’ 
she had chosen to marry. 

He was pretty constantly at 
the farm, but almost invariably 
with Lady Molly. He had nu- 
merous talks with Cressida, hut 
so thad Lady Molly with Joe. 
Alec soon observed that, talking 
with him, Cressida’s sadness and 
listlessness were apt to vanish. 
He had the art of charming them 
away, of making her forget for a 
time the shadows that possessed 
her—a discovery that charmed 
him particularly. 

Cressida had first undergone 
his society as inevitable, next 
tolerated it as agreeable, and 
lastly was coming to look forward 
to it as a solace and excitement, 
when nothing else would soothe 
or exhilarate her. 

Now and then the temptation 
to wreak an inglorious woman’s 
vengeance on Lady Molly for her 
occasional rudeness and perpetual 
hauteur had proved too strong for 
her discretion, and got Alec into 
serious disgrace with Lady Molly, 
neglected for an hour perhaps; 
but all this would have been 
insignificant but for a growing 
liking for Alec’s admiration for 
its own sake, and his subtle 
ways of expressing it, a silent tri- 
bute written in sympathetic ink, 
and intelligible to her alone. 
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It did deaden her self-reproach, 
mesmerise her trouble and uneasi- 
ness, and make her feel gay and 
happy, whilst he was there. He 
could follow her thoughts and 
feelings too, forestall them some- 
times with a delightful rapidity 
that denoted a certain resemblance 
of spirit or very quick apprehen- 
sion, or both. How many men 
can keep pace with women’s 
thoughts? Those who do have 
an incalculable advantage. It 
was long since Cressida had ex- 
perienced anything so pleasant of 
its kind, so enticing to the spirit, 
as this intercourse. 

The worst of it was that it 
made the rest of her life seem 
mechanical. Now and then the 
consciousness crossed her unplea- 
santly—like some mysterious pass- 
ing premonition of a fatal illness 
—that her daily routine, her 
home avocations, cares, interests, 
duties, were shrinking into an un- 
natural insignificance. ‘The din- 
ner-party at Monks’ Orchard, the 
riding or driving excursion, and 
occasions various on which, ap- 
pearances notwithstanding, she 
knew herself the main attraction 
for one of their circle, seemed to 
have assumed an importance 
equally unnatural, and which 
they surely contained for no 
other. 

Sometimes her vision cleared 
for a moment, and she felt shock- 
ed and dismayed that such vain 
and insidious moods should thus 
gain even a passing hold on her, 
and she would go forth full of 
admirable -sesolutions, bent on 
heroie endeavour, Then Lady 
Molly would come rushing in 
sans cérémonie, with her peculiar- 
ly provoking way of saying ‘ Mrs. 
Kennedy,’ giving herself little 
airs, invisible to Joe, who when 
Cressida broke out to him on the 
subject now and then, always de- 
fended her stanchly ; in fact to 
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him she was vastly more polite, 
a distinction that only enhanced 
the shade of arrogance in her 
manner to his wife. Then Joe 
would be called upon to fulfil a 
promise to take her to see his 
tame pheasants, so off they must 
go to the coops in the rain. And 
she would order Alec about, and 
he would obey, and Cressida feel 
rather neglected, as they went 
tramping round the muddy farm- 
yard. Lady Molly was nearly inde- 
fatigable, and accustomed to be out 
in all weathers. Then they would 
return to tea, and the young lady, 
with an air as of one taking pos- 
session, would go turning over the 
objects in the sitting-room with 
her finger-tips, with the naive in- 
considerate bearing that distin- 
guished her—half-princess, half- 
hoyden as she was. Joe would 
burst into fits of laughter over 
her comments; it was to him 
her notes and queries were usual- 
ly addressed. And Alec would 
be watching for the shade to come 
over Cressida’s face, quick to de- 
tect it when it came, and a look 
that brought him to her side-at 
once. Molly had carried off Joe 
into the kitchen, where they were 
feeding the dogs, a noisy process; 
Cressida had taken up a book in 
despair. 

‘It is you who are looking 
melancholy now,’ remarked Alec, 
to a running accompaniment of 
barking and laughter outside. 

‘Am I? said Cressida, without 
raising her eyes from her book ; 
‘it must be the melancholy verses 
I was reading. I always read 
poetry to Joe in the evenings.’ 

And Joe goes to sleep. But 
this detail she omitted. 

‘Show me,’ said Alec, taking 
the volume from her hand; and 
turning to another page at random 
he began reading aloud, till Cres- 
sida stopped him, and in spite of 
his remonstrances took the book 
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forcibly out of his hands and 
shut it. ‘ 

He was laughing, but she had 
turned away with a flush and a 
little twinge of heart. The first 
was for Alec, the second was not. 
It was merely that the verses 
read out, as he had read them, 
with point and emphasis, had 
stirred in her afresh those vain 
regrets and vain desires for sym- 
pathy and response to thoughts 
and sentiments of which, if you 
are not fortunate enough to find 
an echo in the live minds of those 
around you, you must be content 
with their duller and more distaut 
reflection in print. 

Every day as Alec’s irresolution 
threatened more serious conse- 
quences he felt the greater disin- 
clination to put an end to it in 
the way desired by everybody, by 
himself at first. 

Was he hanging back, looking 
askance, coldly, slackly at a mar- 
riage which if arrangeable would, 
as he had proved to himself over 
and over again, leave him the 
gainer in an incalculable degree? 
He would live the happier, the 
richer, the better, and probably 
the longer. O, it was a glorious 
investment for the remainder of 
his span, and could compare in 
the long-run with no other. 

But when in all his life had 
Alec de Saumarez let himself -be 
scared, by any distant lions in the 
way, off a path where he saw the 
flowers growing that he liked! 
Had he turned his back on the 
gaming-table because of the pro- 
bably unfavourable consequences 
to his exchequer in the long-run? 
Had he shrunk from extrava- 
gances various for fear of eventual 
damage to his general prosperity 
or his self-respect ? Ha he been 
deterred from breaking vows or 
getting others to break them for 
fear of the broken hearts or heads 
that might ensue? To be guided 











by distant considerations under 
present circumstances would be 
to revolutionise the whole of his 
life’s practical philosophy. Those 
who expect him so to do without 
effort or hesitation ask a miracle. 
Should he ever see or think to 
see before him a splendid chance 
of breaking the bank, is he likelier 
to stake his lighter winnings or to 
retire upon them? To hold back 
would be to act in large as he has 
never acted in small. 

Of all these waverings and 
cross-purposes of heart and head 
there was little to be discerned 
outwardly. Those concerned were 
the likeliest to be self-deceived. 
There was one who saw things 
more clearly ; an outsider, who, 
if he had neither part nor lot in 
that coterie any more, had lingered 
hitherto as a looker-on, unwilling 
to break away, for all the vexation 
of spirit he was secretly enduring. 
But one evening Lewis Lefroy 
surprised Elise by giving sudden 
notice of his departure ; or rather 
—seeing that he had been talk- 
ing of going for a month—by 
evincing a sudden but unmistak- 
able obstinacy in his intent. He 
said he must go. He was think- 
ing of leaving England, to travel 
for two years or so. 

‘Really ’ said Elise, contem- 
plating his face and the new-born 
determination it expressed with 
good-humoured curiosity. ‘ Has 
some one left you a legacy? Or 
perhaps you are going to be mar- 
ried, and this is your wedding 
tour?’ 

Neither, it appeared. He pro- 
ceeded with a humorous explana- 
tion. An old and wealthy Ameri- 
can lady of his acquaintance had, 
he related, engaged him to ac- 
company her and her daughter on 
a tour half over Europe ! 

‘As courier,’ asked Elise face- 
tiously, ‘ or son-in-law elect ? 

Neither one nor the other, he 
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assured her. He was going in his 
professional artistic capacity. The 
lady, he affirmed gravely, was 
quite mad, and incredibly lavish in 
her patronage. They were rather 
vulgar people, he went on to 
confide to her, who ran after art 
and artists as a byway through 
which it is sometimes possible to 
smuggle into the outskirts of good 
society, sometimes beyond. Thus 
they had bought statues and pic- 
tures by crack artists, and set 
them up in their house as a bait 
to lure well-bred people and dis- 
tinguished foreigners to their enter- 
tainments. It had answered rather 
well out there. Her last whim 
was, it appeared, to have an artist 
at her orders, to travel about with 
her, and paint according as she 
should require, copy for her any 
chef-d euvre she should wish to 
carry off to the Far West, where 
perhaps, he said, laughing, with 
the unsophisticated, who knows 
but it might pass for an original ? 
She had made a similar offer to 
him before, a year ago, but he had 
then declined, as he expressed it, 
to go scouring over Europe with 
an adventuress, fabricating old 
masters at his own terms. But 
the proposal had been repeated, 
and this time he had jumped to 
the conclusion it was too good to 
be let slip. 

Elise looked at him a little 
doubtfally. She had thought he 
was joking at first, but was be- 
ginning to perceive her mistake. 

‘One is always making interest- 
ing discoveries about one’s inti- 
mate friends,’ she said amiably. 
‘I thought I knew you, yet I 
should have imagined this would 
be the last thing to suit your 
taste.’ 

‘Why not? he objected, laugh- 
ing. ‘Fresh woods and pastures 
new, you know. I always set the 
highest value upon them !’ 

* Yes, but I thought you stipu- 
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lated for enjoying them in your 
own manner, and in the company 
of cultivated minds,’ she hinted 
gently. 

He gravely called upon her to 
consider the undoubted profit for 
himself to be derived from the 
scheme. He might make any 
amount of money and not work 
harder than he liked. He would 
see the world, come in for many 
amusing adventures, collect an 
inexhaustible stock of anecdotes, 
and make his eccentric benefac- 
tress and her daughter the laugh- 
ing-stock of everybody he knew 
for ever after. All the while he 
would be in clover, and if he got 
tired of it need not scruple to 
throw them over at any time. 
That, however, was not what he 
meant to do until he had got all 
he could out of them. People of 
that sort were meant to be gulled 
and fleeced. What was the use 
of them except to let others feed 
upon their substance? 

His reasoning was unanswer- 
able, and given as though he had 
convinced himself. Elise, at any 
rate, did not answer it. She 
merely glanced up at him and 
said significantly, 

* You want to get away.’ 

Lefroy said nothing. His 
slight change of colour and down- 
cast eyes seemed to own that she 
had hit the mark. 

Certainly the dominant feeling 
at the present moment was a ve- 
hement hankering for change and 
novelty, to drown, if it could not 
cure, the state of chronic mortifi- 
cation his amour propre had been 
in for some time. It galled him 
to have the sense of his insig- 
nificance forced upon him as it 
had been of late. He was feeling 
more of a sceptic on certain points 
than ever, decidedly thankful 
withal that he did not stand com- 
mitted to love and faith or life- 
partnership with anybody. The 
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world was wide. There might be 
an infinity of experiences in store 
for him yet. 

‘Well,’ said Elise cheerfully, 
when they parted finally, and she 
wished him bon voyage, ‘1 fore- 
tell that, between Boston beauties 
and Roman Fornarinas, you will 
forget soon even to dream of the 
bright eyes of Mrs. Kennedy.’ 

‘Mrs. Kennedy,’ he began, but 
checked himself, and added im- 
perturbably, ‘ Yes; and if I cannot 
forget to remember, you may be 
sure that I shall remember to for- 
get.’ 
Tt was a solace to him in after 
life, when looking back on times 
where otherwise he might have 
seen no high cause for self-satis- 
faction, to think that it should 
have ended so on his part, with 
an epigram ! 

If his absence was felt any- 
where, it was certainly neither at 
Monks’ Orchard nor at the farm. 
He was scarcely missed. The 
grand topic among them all was 
the trip to Paris. It was talked 
of for the first fortnight in No- 
vember. The suggestion that 
Cressida and Joe should join the 
party, first broached half in jest, 
was constantly being brought up 
again, and the idea danced before 
Cressida like a will-o’-the-wisp. 
It promised her brief glimpses of 
a sort of amusement and brilliancy 
denied to her now, but for which 
the taste in her had survived in 
full. Joe, seeing how her wishes 
were set upon it, had not returned 
a positive No, though he would 
not commit himselftoa Yes. He 
granted that it might be very good 
fun. There was an exhibition of 
machinery open which he wished 
to see, and they had not been away 
from home for a year, and Cressida 
was looking pale and down-spirited 
sometimes. But his own heart 
was fixed on a plan once mooted 
of running down for three weeks 











to Seacombe. Joe could be very 
obstinate on occasion. 

Lady Molly, who had been look- 
ing forward to the Paris visit for 
a year, had her motives for pre- 
ferring on the whole that the 
Kennedys should be of the party. 
Elise was still complacent on the 
subject of the growing under- 
standing between her and Alec, 
but the young lady had her 
doubts whether, if things remain- 
ed at the present dead lock, she 
would be allowed to take this 
journey as at first planned. Peo- 
ple, she was sure, would say they 
were engaged. Now Alec had 
never told his love (if he did love), 
or offered marriage (if he aspired 
toherhand). To lose her Parisian 
trip would have been the worst 
of all. Going a party of five the 
connection became less marked, 
might entirely escape mention. 

After hanging in the balance 
for a long while, the question was 
finally decided one evening at 
Monks’ Orchard. Elise had had 
a dinner-party. All the guests 
were now gone except the Ken- 
nedys, and Joe was being attacked 
on two sides, by Elise and Molly, 
both bent on extorting from him 
@ promise to join the party to 
Paris. He had a string of objec- 
tions ready, but what chance has 
@ man against two ladies, one 
young, one old, and both deter- 
mined } 

Cressida took no part in the 
skirmish. She was in a strange 
mood, excited by talking, feeling 
wayward and absent, not unhappy 
—dquite the contrary—and even 
more preternaturally alive than 
usual to impressions from without 
orwithin. Sitting apart, near the 
window, with the star-flowers in 
her hair, her clear pale features 
and glittering eyes thrown out by 
the shadows, she looked like some 
fair, fabulous creature escaped 
from the land of dreams, a truant 
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here on our dull, plodding earth ; 
—some chance impersonation of 
subtle delight—a vision inspiring 
to a poet, perplexing to an ordi- 
nary beholder, infatuating to a 
lover. She was thinking, and the 
play of her eyes, turn of lip, and 
mobile features seemed to follow 
her passing thoughts like chang- 
ing shadows ;—it was a face like 
@ song-poem at that moment. 

At that moment Alec alone 
happened to have his eyes turned 
thatway. Suddenly glancing across, 
Cressida met his look, and some- 
thing went through her that should 
have beenfear,—only shrinking was 
overcome by a pleasurable feeling 
of ascendency. It was just as if 
he had come, leant over her, and 
said audibly, ‘ You and I, away 
from the world.’ 

False coinage of the brain. She 
shook offherabstraction andawoke 
out of her reverie to hear Joe 
yielding helplessly to the impor- 
tunities of Lady Molly and Elise. 
Yes, he and Cressida would go 
with them to Paris for the week. 
There was no help forit. Perhaps 
Seacombe might be taken after- 
wards on their way home. 

It was all settled then, just as 
she had wished. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 


Surpristnc news had for some 
time continued to come to Grey- 
well from Seacombe. Two months 
marked by rapid steady advance. 
So wrote Fan, but guardedly. 
For the full extent of the hopes 
now held out to her was such that 
she hardly dared report them to 
those at home, so long as the 
chances remained, as in any case 
they must awhile, so shifting and 
slender. Nay, the present phase 
of transition was beyond question 
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the most precarious and critical of 
all. 

Would that last alarm, which 
had made her all but despair, 
prove to have been a crisis, decid- 
ing the balance favourably—a 
rallying point from which to date 
the turn of the tide ? 

Certain it was that since her 
return a new state of things had 
begun, and symptoms were setting 
distinctly in the right direction. 
One seemed to see on, by a chain 
of perfectly natural causes, from 
rest and sleep regained, to vigour ; 
from vigour, to normal spirits and 
revived activity; the balance of 
mind readjusting itself as the dis- 
turbing forces relent ; the infinite 
restorative powers of youth work- 
ing out the complete renovation 
of a seemingly exhausted, tram- 
pled-out mechanism. 

Not a word of all this, however, 
would she breathe to Halliday. 
He had asked for news, so write 
she must. But she felt there was 
too much in every way at stake 
for herself for her wishes not to 
colour her hopes, perhaps falsely. 
At any rate, they should not 
colour her communications. She 
meant, whatever happened, to 
abide by her choice, for the rea- 
sons she had expressed to him ; 
but knew that, should things go 
wrong again, this dragging on 
meanwhile with dreams and 
chances for herself in a counter- 
direction would be the likeliest 
thing in the world to impair her 
judgment and resolution. She 
would write nothing that could 
be construed into a desire to build 
on possible changes, or an appeal 
to him to wait; lest the present 
sunshine should prove a mere 
passing deceptive gleam. She had 
held firm to her. mark once, but 
was human, and felt it might very 
well be that if she looked back 
and indulged in wayside contem- 
plations, she would on a second 
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occasion be found with a duller 
memory, a shorter sight, and a 
weaker purpose. 

So she made her letters as dis- 
couraging as she possibly could, 
in the sense of them. But whe- 
ther, in the tone of them, the sun- 
beam would break through, or 
whether Halliday, repudiating the 
idea that he should have been the 
one to try and induce anybody to 
sacrifice a higher to a lower prin- 
ciple, certain it is that after his 
last parting with Fan at Greywell, 
so far from feeling his interest in 
the young couple at Stoke Michael 
diminish, or any willingness to let 
himself be estranged or cut off 
from direct friendly connection 
with them, his mind reverted to 
them ever oftener, in solitude, in 
society, and all this came to exer- 
cise a silent voice in his affairs. 

He had finally abandoned the 
idea of applying for the Scotch 
appointment. Various other os- 
tensible reasons he could assign ; 
but underlying them all was his 
private wish not to bind himself 
down to anything just at present, 
least of all to a post in a distant 
part of the country. 

No sooner was he free in the 
summer than, persistently declin- 
ing Elise’s repeated offers of hos- 
pitality at Monks’ Orchard, he 
wrote to Fan that he was coming 
to Seacombe for a month at once. 
A pleasant surprise for her in her 
retreat, And here, when he ar- 
rived, he found a pleasant sur- 
prise, such as he had little dreamed 
of, in store for him. The change, 
far more apparent to the new- 
eomer than to Fan, who had 
watched it growing from day to 
day, spoke for itself. Why, no 
need of the College of Physicians 
to tell them now that, let this 
amendment but continue, ° care- 
fully fostered and uninterrupted, 
and it must lead on to radical cure, 
and that before long. Nor that, 
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on the other hand, should any 
serious check intervene, and much 
ground be lost again, the disap- 
pointment, so far as their present 
sanguine expectations were con- 
cerned, would probably be final. 
They felt they were waiting for 
the best—or the worst. 

With this brighter and more 
attainable prospect now clearly in 
view, Halliday’s own interest in 
the young fellow’s ultimate lot 
was growing markedly warmer 
and deeper. A matter he had at 
first put his hand to out of charit- 
able principle, persevered in chiefly 
from regard and sympathy for Fan, 
was now taking hold of him in 
another way, and he was coming 
to watch its progress with the 
closest, keenest, personal solicitude 
and protective affection. 

He was feeling towards Norbert 
as you might for some bird with 
a broken wing you have picked 
up and tended, though thinking it 
would die, and that attaches you 
strangely by reviving under your 
care. Here was a nature, attrac- 
tivein itself, becoming increasingly 
so by dependence on him, For 
Halliday’s companionship and 
sympathy were invaluable now. 
They had helped before when they 
could do no more than avert or 
allay mental suffering for an hour. 
Now that Norbert was approach- 
ing to something more like his 
old self, and his mind becoming 
gradually more alive to healing 
and invigorating moral influences, 
there was room for the friend at 
hand to exercise the fullest bracing 
power of the strong over the sen- 
sitive drooping nature, that finds 
in the healthier mind of another 
the support and refreshment want- 
ed to keep it from sinking. 

It is not always when we are 
doing good that we ate allowed 
the extra luxury of feeling sure of 
it ; but so much was transparent, 
and what with that and a grow- 





ing appreciation of those likable 
qualities of temperament less and 
less obscured by morbid condi- 
tions, Halliday found that his 
secret heart was so set on this 
boy’s recovery, that disappoint- 
ment would have been as unen- 
durable to him as to Fan herself. 

One little incident, that had 
marked his first visit to the cot- 
tage on the day after his arrival, 
they both were tempted to dwell 
upon as significant—a key to the 
future, and the beginning of bet- 
ter things—if only it might be so. 

It was Sunday evening. The 
trio had walked out together for 
@ quiet stroll in the lanes, and 
were returning by twilight. The 
path chanced to lead them past 
the little church of Stoke Michael, 
which was perched on the hill 
overhanging the village. Evening 
service was just over, and a rural 
congregation shuffling out to the 
strains of the organ within, played 
with more zeal than discretion. 
Norbert had stopped for an in- 
stant to listen. Fan’s eyes sought 
his face instinctively. She hada 
nervous dread of the reawakening 
of associations of this sort, so 
uniformly disastrous during his 
illness—the most dangerous aggra- 
vation to his excitement or to his 
depression, according to the state 
he happened to be in—that ever 
since the improvement care had 
been taken to keep such out of 
his way. 

But instead of the restless 
change of countenance, the irri- 
tated, helpless, impatientshrinking 
from remembrances which, from 
a legion of causes, have in them 
something too painful to be borne, 
she saw him listening with the 
natural expression of that critical 
attention roused in a man by any 
sort of exhibition of skill or clum- 
siness, in an art of which he has 
some mastery, that may suddenly 
be thrust upon his notice. 
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‘Not so bad an instrument for 
a country church,’ she remarked 
tentatively. 

‘No; but the fellow, whoever 
he is, plays with his elbows, one 
would think,’ said Norbert, with a 
laugh. ‘ It’s odd he can’t manage 
his own organ better than that.’ 

Halliday observed he was going 
to take a lookinside. The others 
followed him. The last stragglers 
had dispersed, and the musician 
in charge, having concluded his 
performance to his own satisfac- 
tion, was just about to lock up 
and leave. Halliday got him aside 
into conversation on the subject 
of the instrument, a late gift to 
the church, it appeared, from a 
wealthy maiden lady. It was a 
superior piece of manufacture, too 
good for its place, and of which 
he was as proud as he was igno- 
rant. Meanwhile Norbert and 
Fan stood by the organ, the latter 
investigating stops, pedals, pipes, 
manuals with the same rapid, 
keen comprehension with which 
Joe Kennedy would have scruti- 
nised a steam-engine, and Halli- 
day a practicable glacier or a 
School-Board report. 

In a few minutes he was play- 
ing himself, in a style not a little 
astonishing to the native virtuoso. 
Even Halliday, in spite of all he 
had heard, was surprised at the 
curious facility apparent even 
now. He was no musician him- 
self, and the wonders of musical 
memory that may lie by for years 
and come out perfectly fresh and 
unimpaired were an inscrutable 
mysterytohim. As to Fan, whilst 
she listened she gathered so much, 
at least, that Norbert’s right hand 
had not altogether lost its cunning. 

The worst was, having to de- 
sist. They had been there nearly 
an hour already. Leaving off was 
a wrench, a spell of ease and 
forgetfulness roughly broken, a 
rude thrust back into the purga- 
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tory of physical suffering and a 
saddened life. The painful im- 
pression remained, and the result 
was a shrinking from a repetition 
of the experiment, a deep repug- 
nance openly expressed, so that 
when the suggestion was made to 
him, he met it by a flat refusal. 
Fan and Halliday took counsel, 
and came to the opinion that the 
time had come for him to conquer 
this ; that he was strong enough 
now to derive strength and bene- 
fit,and not harm, from the exertion 
and self-constraint. Halliday set 
himself to talk him out of his re- 
luctance, bringing all the weight 
of the personal influence he had 
acquired to bear on the point, in 
addition to all the powers of per- 
suasion he could muster. 

Now it had been Norbert’s 
bane never to know authority in 
a worthy shape; never to meet it 
where, of his own free will, he 
could volunteer to call it master. 
His friends, too, chanced to have 
been men of slighter, weaker na- 
tures than his own. But his per- 
ceptions were true, and he instine- 
tively acknowledged superiority 
when he met it. The impression 
that Halliday thought he should 
do this, and that he could if he 
chose, that he would despise him 
perhaps if he let a nervous weak- 
ness get the upper hand, was a 
stirring motive helping to wrest 
him from his weaker self, and 
conquered. 

He was induced to repeat the 
trial, totake to practising regularly, 
and held to the resolution, though 
such attempts were fraught with 
far more pain than pleasure to him 
for along while. But what Fan 
and Halliday were looking for 
was for the pleasure to become first 
an interest, then something more 
precious still—a means of bringing 
home to him the fact that he had 
a possession with which it rested 
only with him to achieve a good 




























































































































































































































































































deal yet; thus by restoring the 
foundations of self-confidence and 
self-respect removing what was 
now the most threatening hin- 
drance to the revival of mental 
vitality. 

This exceptional faculty, re- 
awakened by exercise, now for 
the first time allowed free play, 
in a medium of sympathy and en- 
couragement, may render aid far 
beyond the simple one of affording 
now and then some calm and rest 
from pain to the troubled brain 
and tired heart. Day by day it 
serves to make clearer the in- 
creasing conviction that he has it 
in him to regain his footing, re- 
trieve the consequences of past 
misadventure, hold his own in 
the world among men, nor need 
to despair of his share of the 
earth’s inheritance. A moral pa- 
nacea for the sickness of the soul. 
It reacted on his whole demean- 
our, gave his thoughts connection 
and point, seemed gradually to 
be bringing about a righting of 
the general organism, nay a bet- 
ter, firmer balance of natural 
powers, with better promise for 
the future than ever before. 

All was not sunshine ; there were 
gloomy intervals—times when he 
was borne down by a sense of flag- 
ging, disabled physicalforce,—such 
a falling short of the powers of life 
generally as forbade him to do 
faint justice to the special ability, 
keen and clear as ever,—when the 
longed-for restoration was incon- 
ceivable to his disheartened imagi- 
nation, and there seemed no term 
to the present trial. Times when 
a slight thing might have sufficed 
to throw him back into mortal 
despondency and indolence. But 
he was not alone nor unbefriended, 
and the supporters he had by him 
were the right,the best sore—friends 
he could trust entirely, who would 
not buoy him up with groundless 
hopes like short-sighted comfor- 
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ters, but placed their faith in a 
brighter future for him on solid 
facts, to which his reason must 
give in. He had begun to wish, 
to care to get well, to feel as if he 
should. Much might be dark and 
involved still, but the track was 
found, and with three hearts fast 
allied and all working in concert, 
surely, surely, thinks Fan, the 
day must be theirs at last. 

And as the summer draws to a 
close, and there can no longer be 
any doubt of the victory, there 
are rare moments in store for Fan. 
A second youth is springing up 
for Norbert, and day by day she 
may feast her eyes on the fulfil- 
ment of hope, whilst in Halliday’s 
pleasure at this complete recovery, 
in which he too has had some 
hand, there is something that 
gives an added sweetness to the 
brightening life she now wakes to 
every morning. 

To see those two beginning to 
take to each other as friends, 
Norbert’s reserve overcome by a 
newly inspired feeling of confi- 
dence, it seemed as if she could 
never be tired of watching them 
together, nor be grateful enough 
to Halliday for the part he had 
played, and the inestimable ser- 
vice he was unconsciously ren- 
dering now. 

Neither was the benefit of such 
intercourse all on one side. The 
power of endearing to us the 
qualities which are the reverse of 
our own is certainly not the least 
valuable a friend can possess, and 
men with tough hearts and strong 
heads, who most need the blessings 
of gentleness, mental refinement, 
and ideal imagination, are most 
blessed when these emanate to 
them from some chosen asso- 
ciate. Sometimes the delight of 
it all seems almost more than 
Fan can take in. Often whilst 
they are talking she finds her- 
self sitting silent, absorbed; a 
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confused feeling comes over her, 
and she is obliged to keep looking 
at Norbert to convince herself that 
it is so, that his life has been given 
back to him, that he is there as 
he used to be, and inspirited by 
fresh hope and health. At such 
moments we do not inquire within 
ourselves whether life is worth 
living. 

And one day when she and 
Halliday chance to be alorie—he 
will look forward now, there is no 
preventing him—he says some- 
thing to her about themselves, 
asks her fora promise. She looks 
up impulsively, as if going to give 
it; checks herself, however, saying, 

‘But you must promise me 
something too.’ 

‘Must I? he says confidently. 
‘Perhaps, though, I shallforestall 
you by one I’m going to make, 
without your asking.’ 

Fan listened with asmile, as he 
went on, 

‘ Mine is, that he shall always 
be our first care; that his home 
shall always be with us ; and that, 
if I can help it, our interests and 
his shall never be estranged.’ 

Fan gave him her hand without 
speaking. Certainly she had never 
felt towards him as she did at that 
moment. Their compact was 
sealed now. 

‘ And it must all depend upon 
his getting well,’ she began pre- 
sently, with some eagerness ; ‘ and 
then I shall have to fight his 
battles at home, and win them, to 
make sure that no harm comes 
from that quarter; and all that 
must be settled first, before we 
think of ourselves.’ 

‘ Now come, not too many con- 
ditions please,’ remonstrated Halli- 
day, laughing ; ‘get him well, quite 
well, first, and then we will see.’ 

Thus it comes to pass that Fan 
has long been sending such letters 
to Greywell as should spread 
cheerfulness even there, though 
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Mrs. Alleyne cries over them, in 
private, just as she did over the 
desponding ones of a year ago. 
The Colonel acquiesced in the 
present more favourable state of 
things, but the diminution of as- 
perity thus induced was not of 
long duration. It was impossible 
for others to suspect what an un- 
utterable relief this good turn 
Norbert’s health was taking had 
been to him. Although he had 
never sacrificed a whim, never 
bated a breath of his ill-temper, 
prejudices, self-will, and domi- 
neering habit to serve his son, he 
was attached to him in an extra- 
ordinary manner, his affection 
coming out after the extraordinary, 
perverted manner of selfish per- 
sons, which would be almost 
grotesque but for the fact that in 
the action it tells as a curse, not 
a blessing, on both parties. Of 
all his family Norbert was the one 
who had the greatest hold over 
his feelings, and the one to whom 
he had shown himself most per- 
sistently intolerant. Like many 
unhappy characters, he took a 
morbid pleasure in making those 
he loved unhappy also. Norbert’s 
loss would have distressed him 
more than anything else in the 
world. But his preference was 
sheer tyranny in the issue, for he 
must see his favourites, before all 
others, the puppets of his will. 
His son seemed irrevocably or- 
dained by Nature to thwart him, 
and it was only whilst racked 
by fear that the bitter sentiments 
thus engendered long ago had been 
forced to hold their peace. And 
now he may put by his worst 
misgivings. Anxiety diminishes 
daily, the bettered state of things 
is gradually assuming a certain, 
settled aspect, and he may, must 
look on. A day is coming when 
all this prolonged period of alarm 
will seem like a tale that is told. 
The present is changing, has al- 
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ready reached a point from which 
it is reasonable, nay, inevitable, 
to take thought for the future. 
Colonel Alleyne, the more he 
looks at it the less he can like 
it. Already a distinctly injured 
feeling is creeping in—something 
that makes him revert to past 
collisions, grievances, and disap- 
pointments with a dim baffled 
sense of complete frustration in 
that quarter hitherto, a suspicion 
that Norbert in years to come 
will have his own way, which is 
not Colonel Alleyne’s way ; that 
no pains will be spared to make 
him independent of his father’s 
advice and control, and cast the 
latter’s authority and wishes to 
the winds. The right of might to 
which the Colonel had been used 
to appeal may be on the other'side 
now. Fan has become something 
more than a mere talking ally— 
she is not to be cowed—and he 
has a vague notion that there is 
another to second her actively. The 
Colonel sees himself worsted pros- 
pectively, and it embitters him 
afresh. 


No one would have credited 
him with the genuine thankfulness 
and gladness he had felt, so cha- 
racteristically were they put out of 
sight, not to say out of existence. 
Not in the faintest degree were 
they allowed to alter his general 
demeanour, he making a virtue, as 
it were, of preserving his sombre 
unbending individuality intact, as 
far above the approaches of satis- 
faction as of misfortune. Thus 
the limbo-like shadows and mono- 
tony distinguishing that house- 
hold are, as aforetime, only bro- 
ken by vagaries of temper on his 
part, as though he were bent on 
making others as miserable as him- 
self. But no one in the family 
thinks of wondering at that ; they 
are not accustomed to anything 
else 
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just now. His outbursts about 
trifles that have displeased him, 
childish exhibitions of violence 
(that would be ridiculous merely, 
but for their power in adult chil- 
dren of making it almost impossi- 
ble for happiness to abide under 
the same roof with them, and for 
the nervous disabling effect of 
living in a state of perpetual petty 
apprehension)—well, she cannot 
feel them at present. The count- 
less mortifying dilemmas into 
which, with her household and 
acquaintance, he is always bring- 
ing her by his inconsiderate ways, 
are of no consequence in the 
world to her during those first 
few weeks of the delight of know- 
ing that all is well, or may yet 
be well, with Norbert. 

But Jeanie? How comes it that 
this unexpected sunshine which 
has made her mother and sister 
so light-hearted cannot stop her 
spirits from sinking slowly? It 
must be selfish and wicked not 
to care. Clearly she has grown 
selfish and wicked lately. Look- 
ing back she has proof of that. 

Why, last year, when her 
brother’s life was in the utmost 
danger, and there seemed little if 
any hope of the cloud being ever 
thus entirely removed, she her- 
self had been buoyed up and joy- 
ous in her heart in the midst of 
the trouble, because—because a 
new light had broken into her 
own life ; and now that has faded, 
and can never be lit again, it 
seems that nothing can make up 
to her for it. She torments her 
imagination with strange self-re- 
proachful conjectures, such as 
that if it had been given her to 
choose between her brother's re- 
storation to health and her lover’s 
faith she would not, could not, 
have been generous. However, 
the choice was not hers to make. 
Norbert may live or die ; she and 
Lewis Lefroy are divided for ever. 
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It is not because they have lost 
sight of each other, nor that they 
have quarrelled. That is the 
worst of it. Absence and mis- 
understandings are curable evils. 
They have met several times 
since that afternoon at the farm 
—at Monks’ Orchard, at Lul- 
lington garden-parties, and so 
forth. Lefroy’s very friendliness 
and good-humour on such occa- 
sions seemed to put her at a 
greater distance from him. She 
feels the little distinction in his 
manner towards her is no longer 
there. A passing fancy, that 
sprang up quickly—quickly out- 
grown, on one side at all events. 
Till it appears strange that the 
news of his having left England 
should make the difference to her 
that it does. 

Again, retracing, as she is al- 
ways doing, every meeting and 
conversation they ever had, she 
perceives plainly enough that she 


may be supposed to have dreamt 
the meaning she seemed once to 


catch in what passed. How far 
had he really any feeling on the 
subject of herself? She is not quite 
clear about that and itssignificance 
—or insignificance. Nor does it 
much matter now, since one thing 
is clear, that it is all over. 

The knowledge had come on 
her like a jar and a shock, rested 
on her like a heavy load, and nei- 
ther in herself nor in her sur- 
roundings could she find an escape 
from it. 

The Colonel noticed that she 
was listless and low-spirited. He 
wondered what foolish fancy 
could possess the girl, and be 
fretting her. His daughters had 
plenty of fresh air, plenty to eat, 
anda comfortably furnished home ; 
what more could they possibly 
require ? Sincerely he did not see. 

Jeanie, after a time, had begun 
to grope round vaguely, awkward- 
ly, for some resource, some refuge 
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from herself. She remembered 
how Fan in childish days used 
to electrify them all by describ- 
ing the wild things she would 
be driven to do when she was 
grown up, if Greywell did not 
improve in the mean time—how 
she would ‘run away’ or go out 
as a governess or a telegraph- 
clerk, or otherwise dispose of her 
superfluous activity. ‘To Jeanie, 
who had no superfluous activity, 
all this had seemed, at the time, 
the greatest nonsense, mere talk. 
She now felt a kindred desire in 
herself. Not, indeed, from the 
same reason. It was an instinc- 
tive recoil from the present 
shrunken aspect of her life as it 
was, with its interests, occupa- 
tions, pleasures. 

O, Fan would have done it, 
could have done it. But Jeanie, 
never. She had not the pluck ; 
was afraid of people, and had 
never been used to shift for her- 
sélf. She knew nothing either. 
Fan was clever ; had contrived to 
educate herself in a wonderful 
fashion. Jeanie, never over-fond 
of learning, had forgotten the little, 
badly taught, that had constituted 
her education. Certainly no one, 
as she was well aware, would con- 
sider her fit to teach anything 
but the Catechism. 

As to running away, it was a 
child’s story-book absurdity. To 
whom should she go, and with 
what conceivable object? Fan had 
her hands full, and that delicate 
task of hers must not be compli- 
cated or retarded. 

It was one, too, that Jeanie, to 
confess the truth, shrank from 
sharing, feeling herself wholly 
incompetent. Moreover it seemed 
drawing to a close. Norbert 
would soon be well, and then they 
would come home, and everything 
go on there as before. 

Runaway freedom would be 
worse than useless to Jeanie in a 

x 
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busy striving world, where most 
people are actively battling and 
pressing forward to compass their 
own well-being and advantage, 
passing by or hustling aside those 
who fall or who have no weapons, 
no backers. Such a world could 
not want her. That was certain. 

Greywell is her world, with its 
vacant days, gloomy meals, long 
evenings, interminable Sundays, 
—the very essence of family life 
vitiated by the sense of constraint 
that has eaten into them—the old 
routine diversified as of old by 
collisions, scenes, fracas to be 
hushed up ; annoyances with an 
ingenious variety about them to 
preclude the possibility of their 
victims becoming callous, No 
one in that house can do any- 
thing right now, it seems. 

That is her world, and most 
assuredly it will not help her now. 
So long as that dull surface had 
remained unbroken, having known 
no other, she had not consciously, 
actively suffered from the stagna- 
tion. A small hope, a pretty 
vision, a suggestive possibility, 
has chanced to intrude, and finds 
all things ready to insure its play- 
ing an abnormal part. It has 
been ; and Jeanie cannot go back 
and see things as she saw them 
before. She has flung herself in- 
to tempting waters to clasp a 
reflection that seemed to beckon 
her on. The surface was glass, 
has broken, she has hurt her- 
self, and the image is nowhere. 
Estranged from her little world 
she feels no power, no desire to 
familiarise herself with it again. 

In any ordinary home the 
dangerous turn her thoughts were 
taking would have become mani- 
fest more clearly; but where 
gloom is the order of the day, an 
extra shade or two escapes due 
attention. Besides, there is always 
much to blind our eyes to the 
inner life of those we live with. 
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Still now and then Mrs. Al- 
leyne did seem to awake to the 
fact that something was amiss 
with her stepdaughter, though 
definite signs there were none to 
fix upon. Perhaps the girl want- 
ed change. She attacked the 
Colonel on the subject, to meet 
with a preliminary rebuff, of 
course. The proposal, badly 
timed and injudiciously put for- 
ward, was made an excuse for a 
scene of the usual kind. As to 
taking them away this autumn, it 
was impossible, he asserted. Mrs. 
Alleyne said no more just then, 
fully intending, however, to re- 
turn to the charge. But it was 
too late. Jeanie is drifting on 
fast—offers no opposition—does 
not know how. 

That is her world, and it has 
come into her head that she might 
get out of it. 

It would be so easy. Selfish, 
perhaps ; but it is the prime dan- 
ger of such sickly, drooping states 
of mind that we see ourselves 
falsely and isolated, cut off from 
communion even with those a- 
round us, estranged from humanity, 
and driven to think of our acts as 
if they concerned ourselves alone. 
The truly noble and generous 
spirits stop short of consummating 
the selfish feeling by the selfish 
deed. An impulse survives ; as it 
were a reflex action of half-stun- 
ned heroism, and lends them faith 
or fortitude to carry them through. 
Jeanie, poor child, could boast no 
heroic qualities—how should she? 
—to bear her up: she let herself 
go down into those dark ways 
with a dull idea that no path out 
of them existed. 

Already the days when she had 
her little dream seem very far off, 
and it has taken its place on the 
shelf as the dream-tale which it 
turned out to be. 

A little more brightness or 
geniality, or even activity, in the 
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medium around her, and all might 
have been different. For Jeanie, 
though weak, was not worthless, 
though self-centred ; she had not 
been hardened by calculation. 
Neither was there anything more 
than common in the shadows of 
mind haunting her. Such de- 
spairing fits come to all, to the 
first and last alike, and what 
comes of such seizures to each 
will depend on what nature and 
circumstances and we ourselves 
have made of us. 

There was a monstrous art 
practised in the Middle Ages, 
whereby children’s growth was 
arrested, their shape deformed. 
In those days there was a demand 
for dwarfs, and these helpless 
creatures were fabricated accord- 
ingly. But at least they were 
not sent out to fight like other 
men. 

Minds may be treated in the 
same way, though without any 
malign intention on the part of 
those responsible—kept from de- 
veloping, from taking tone and 
strength or retaining their natural 
elasticity. Such should be shut 
up within convent-walls ; it were 
the kinder and more consistent 
treatment, since at the first chance 
contact with life’s home-thrusts 
they fall if there is none to help 
them. Again, a morbid sense of 
misery can seldom be thought or 
moralised away. A touch of health- 
ful, happier feeling of some sort is 
the remedy needed—the only an- 
tidote that works. Jeanie’s barren 
little field of life furnished no 
promise, no spur, no incentive. 
She tries to reason, but it leads 
her to ponder questions that have 
betrayed less simple minds than 
hers, and brought them on to the 
precipice. 

Would it be wrong? It would 
have seemed so to her in another's 
case, but there was everything to 
falsify the aspect of her own to her. 
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After the first shock of the 
thought, she was tempted to revert 
to it, to try and make out that 
there was no moral consideration 
here involved. 

What real good was her exist- 
ence to anybody? Once she had 
seemed to see how it might have 
a meaning through another whom 
she might have loved. That has 
gone—a vacant feeling comes 
instead—her own life has become 
unlivable. 

At least, it has become so hard 
to cling to it, that she longs to let 
it go—she saw a way—it played 
into her hands. She had a distant 
recollection of something that had 
happened when she was a child to 
a girl of whom they knew some- 
thing. An accident, that was. 
She had heard people talking 
about it at the time, and the cir- 
cumstance sank into her memory— 
never recalled perhaps till itsprang 
up now at a suggestion from with- 
In; 


That heavy autumnal day draws 


near its close. There has been 
nothing to mark it out from the 
rest. Jeanie has not shown her- 
self more silent or down-spirited 
than usual now, but for some time 
her outer existence has been some- 
what automatic and unmean- 
ing. 

As she bids the others good- 
night as usual, mechanically, she 
does not feel like one who has 
taken an independent momentous 
resolution, nor even like one on 
the verge of a terrible step. It is 
more like yielding to a dull, gradual 
pressure she cannot resist. She is 
not overstrained, or excited, or ill. 
Not more unhappy than yesterday 
or the day before. Yet something 
had stirred up a vague dissatisfac- 
tion on her account in Mrs. 
Alleyne’s mind, and she deter- 
mined that the next day she would 
have advice for her. 
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But Jeanie has put herself into 
the hands of a surer physician. 

She would not like them to 
know, she thinks, how miserable 
she has been; but that they never 
need, and this she inwardly keeps 
repeating to convince herself, 

‘They will think it was an 
accident—my fault—that I mis- 
took—in the dusk—’ 

When she got to her own room 
she took from a drawer a little 
box, which she opened with a key 
on her chain. There were letters 
she wanted to destroy, letters of 
Lefroy’s—pretty, frothy miscel- 
lanies—some mere formal nothings, 
half a page long ; some more ex- 
tensive and elaborate, all equally 
nicely and neatly worded, full of 
alliterative turns of speech and 
epigrammatic compliments. Still, 
despite the weight of artificiality 
under which the spark of genuine- 
ness had much ado to shine, they 
had been inordinately dear to her 
once. She burnt them carefully, 
half reluctantly ; it seemed a pity 
to let them go, even now. 

There was a photograph. That 
must go too. She remained look- 
ing at it for some minutes, with 
a curious perplexed expression, 
without bitterness or sentiment, 
as at something already far away. 

Hehad hers somewhere. Would 
he ever look at it, care more for 
her perhaps? That was what she 
would never know. 

The secret souvenirs of her life 
ended there. For the rest—for 
those she leaves—she has tried 
not to give it a thought. 

There was Millie, the one thing 
in life that seemed to adhere to 
her a little. Perhaps it was her 
duty to go on living for her sake; 
Jeanie could dimly admit this, 
but it failed to keep her back. 
Then Millie’s life was bearable, 
she thought ; hers was not. 

Cowardly do you call it? Cow- 
ard you, who, armed and well 
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prepared against the buffets of the 
struggle for existence, judge the 
less happily gifted or defended, 
No hard words for those with un- 
armed, unnerved hands, and faint 
hearts, who fall, though it be be- 
fore the first enemy. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
NEMESIS. 


One morning Fan at Stoke 
Michael got a telegraphic sum- 
mons to Greywell, urging her to 
come to them at once. Halliday 
was still at Seacombe, having 
again prolonged his stay, and on 
hearing the news suggested that 
Norbert should come over to him 
until such time as Fan might be 
able to return. 

The message said merely that 
Jeanie was very ill; but the man- 
nerand character of the recall were 
so alarming, that they seemed 
scarcely to leave room for doubt 
that there must be worse behind. 

In the first moment of bewil- 
derment and consternation the 
family had sent off to Fan im- 
mediately ; instinctively falling 
back on the best and strongest 
member, as on some one who 
might help. But when she reach- 
ed them, it was to find that it 
was only the others, and not 
Jeanie, she could help now. 

Mrs, Alleyne, completely pros- 
trated by the shock, told her, as 
coherently as she could, the story 
of what had occurred. A terrible 
misadventure; fatal carelessness 
on the part of the girl herself. 

Jeanie last evening had been 
seen to go alone into her mother’s 
room, where on the shelf was a 
preparation of ether she had been 
taking lately. There was lauda- 
num standing by, which Jeanie, 
mistaking the labels in the dark, 
had poured out instead, nor even 
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discovered what she had done ; 
so, at least, they must suppose. 
As Fan heard, her large grave 
eyes searched her mother’s face 
intently, but she read nothing 
extraordinary there. 

She did not speak, but presently 
went and locked herself into 
Jeanie’s room. She knew where 
the girl had kept her letters; had 
ere this divined something from 
observation, though no hint had 
been dropped, much less confidence 
breathed to her on the subject of 
Lefroy. 

She searched and found all just 
as she had dreaded. The box 
open and empty, and there were 
the cinders and half-burnt frag- 
ments lying unnoticed in the 
grate. 

Fan sat down and hid her face in 
her hands. 


What a slight clue! A trifle 


light as air, indeed. Yet a voice 
speaking out of heaven could not 


have made the crushing certainty 
any stronger. . 

Nay, perhaps, could Jeanie have 
reflected how her childish idea of 
blinding the rest was beyond her 
power to carry out; could she have 
foreseen that it would fail even in 
a@ single instance ; could she have 
taken in, even in her faint way, 
the eternally saddening impress it 
must leave on one to whom she 
would have declared herself in- 
capable of doing a wilful injury, 
she would have shrunk from visit- 
ing her wrongs on innocent hearts 
thus remorselessly. 

Fan roused herself at last. She 
had a part to perform in life; she 
had made one, and it would claim 
her again. 

Well, those poor women should 
never know. For the rest she 
would wait and see ; but for the 
present she would keep her secret 
to herself. 

Three weeks she remained at 
Greywell. Everything there seem- 
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ed changed or changing—whether 
for the better or the worse was 
another question. Fan herself 
was altering fast. There was no- 
thing of the child about her now, 
except that inherent simplicity 
and single-heartedness, the charac- 
teristic she held in common with 
Norbert. The others depended on 
herasona prop. The Colonel him- 
self had taken toconsulting her, and 
to leaving practical matters in her 
hands for her to settle. The last 
blow had staggered him in an 
extraordinary manner ; he hardly 
seemed like the same man. But 
though the violence in his tem- 
perament appeared to have been 
stunned, the effect was to drive 
him more and more within him- 
self. He had become moody and 
speechless, and to Fan in particu- 
lar cold, stiff, and reserved. 

Mrs. Alleyne and her step- 
daughter were more and more 
thrown upon each other; but 
what an increasingly dreary per- 
spective lay before them in the 
future! And for Norbert, looking 
onwards a few months to the 
time when he and his father 
should have come into contact 
again, Fan foresaw nothing that 
was good—or out of which good 
might come. 

The news had been broken to 
him already, and Fan, fearing 
some ill-effect, was now growing 
anxious to return. Halliday, 
moreover, would be obliged to 
leave very shortly. It was re- 
assuring to know from him that 
Norbert’s recovery had not been 
thrown back, nor his progress 
materially checked. One natural 
result of the intelligence had been 
to rouse in him a great longing 
and impatience to be with them 
all at home. He felt as if they 
must now be drawn closer to- 
gether—mysteriously united in a 
common sorrow. If he had not 
forgotten the old standing differ- 
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ences between him and his father, 
these were sunk now. 

In his mind, that is. But Fan 
must think of them, and whether 
directly the order of things has 
fallen back into something like 
its usual course they are, or are 
not, to have the past all over 
again. There was a crisis ahead, 
and it seemed likely to be precipi- 
tated. Halliday’s last letters had 
brought before her a fresh scheme, 
distant still, but as definite and 
certain as possible. He had 
been offered and had accepted a 
government appointment that 
would take him to Germany next 
year for a certain time, probably 
atwelvemonth. His mission was 
to collect facts and information 
concerning the working of educa- 
tional schemes in that country, 
to be supplemented by his own 
observation, and he was to 
leave England on his errand in 
the summer. Between him and 
Fan all was already arranged, 
and their plan was that Norbert 
should accompany them of course. 
The central town which they pro- 
posed to make their head-quarters 
was one that offered him peculiar 
facilities for carrying on his musi- 
cal studies. 

The scheme was one they could, 
and would have to, carry through, 
in the face of opposition from 
Colonel Alleyne, who foreseeing 
thus much might not even offer 
it. But what he could not pre- 
vent he might yet make them rue, 
by accepting it on his own terms. 
They would win at the cost of 
mutual estrangement, withdrawal 
of all hope of kindly feeling and 
interest—complaints and bicker- 
ings at home, wearing and de- 
pressing to Mrs. Alleyne and 
Millie ; the whole painful, and in 
the end hardening, to Norbert. 

Fan, on the last evening, found 
herself with her fatheralone. The 
others had purposely left them 


together, dimly aware that those 
two had practical questions, if not 
burning ones, to discuss. 

In a day or two the Greywell 
establishment was to be tempo- 
rarily broken up. The Colonel, 
his wife, and daughter were to go 
away for a couple of months, and 
future arrangements must be 
talked over, touched upon at 
least. It was true the end of 
the year would find the family at 
home again, but the Colonel enter- 
tained in his mind a remote plan 
of giving up Greywell and remov- 
ing with his family to some other 
place of residence, probably Lon- 
don, and of this Fan got the first 
hint to-night. She was pleased, 
and observed that it would be 
better for her mother and Millie. 
Then she stopped ; he was looking 
at her, and both felt conscious 
that it was neither of her mother 
nor Millie that they were there to 
speak. 
The Colonel went on to inti- 
mate pretty authoritatively what 
he desired to know. Norbert, of 
whom they had now sufficient 
assurance that by the winter he 
would be as well as ever he was 
in his life, would, his father fore- 
saw, be wishing to go to work 
again. The Colonel had reasons 
for wanting to come to some un- 
derstanding on that score, and 
for much secret impatience to 
ascertain whether his son had any 
intentions, and if so, what they 
were, 

His manner, though constrained 
and repressed, might have intimi- 
dated anervous person. Fan was 
past intimidation. There was a 
thought in her mind that left no 
room for fear or petty feelings of 
any sort. There was, perhaps, a 
vague hope underneath encourag- 
ing and spurring her on to the 
present venture. 

She was silent some time before 
replying—then said point-blank, 
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‘Do you expect him to go back 
to Mr. Marriott’s? Because—I do 
not think he will.’ 

‘As to what I expect,’ he re- 
torted sharply, ‘ we need not enter 
into it. The effect of any wish I 
have ever expressed has uniformly 
been to set him against it. My 
advice and authority have been 
persistently disregarded on every 
possible occasion, and that he 
should continue to fly in the face 
of whatever plan I make for him 
is only, I suppose—’ He stopped. 
Either Fan’s look or some slight 
inward compunction checked him, 
but he concluded obstinately, ‘—is 
what he has taught me to ex- 
pect.’ 

The bitterness in his tone and 
expression were of ill-omen. Fan’s 
task was a stiff one. There was 
no denying that the first use 
Norbert would desire to make of 
the life restored to him would be 
to set at naught the strongest 
wishes and most rooted prejudices 
of his father. Colonel Alleyne 
might fail to stop him in his 
course, but might and would, it 
seemed, do his best to the last to 
spoil that course for him as far as 
possible. Was the strife never to 
have an end ? 

‘There’s no use in going over 
all the old ground again,’ said 
Fan, after a silence. ‘ You know 
his inclinations ; they have never 
really altered. I don’t see how 
they could.’ 

‘Let him follow them, then,’ 
he said briefly. 

‘You mean he will have to do 
so without your consent or ap- 
proval? said Fan significantly. 
The Colonel shrugged his shoul- 
ders with an impatient gesture. 

‘I am quite aware that these 
are of no consequence to him, no 
more than to his advisers. So 
long as he finds people to support 
him in preposterous notions he 
will become more confirmed in 
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them. What he wants is, I ima- 
gine, to be free of me for ever. 
That being the case, there is no 
more to be said.’ 

He spoke it like an ultimatum 
—the ultimatum she had dreaded. 
On the one hand it was clear that 
she, Halliday, and Norbert were 
the strongest, that the latter's 
future was no longer his father’s 
to destroy ; on the other was 4 
threatening outlook that put a 
stop to rejoicing—a promise of 
fostered antipathies, good feeling 
checked, of everlasting discord, 
damping, harassing to Norbert, 
embittering to his father. 

‘You'll do nothing to help 
him, then? she asked at length 
slowly-; ‘ I’m to tell him that, even 
now, and that you don’t wish to 
smooth the way for him, and give 
him a fresh start in a new line, 
but that his choice of it must 
always be a ground of quarrel 
between you?’ 

The Colonel made a movement 
of irritation. ‘Can you not see 
that that is a question for him 
alone ? he said hastily. ‘It is not 
in my power to alter my opinion 
on the point.’ 

‘T call it a great deal—too much 
—to ask ofany one,’ she said warm- 
ly, ‘to give up what the good of 
his whole life may hinge upon.’ 

‘You presume to be the best 
judge of that, he said, with sar- 
castic emphasis. 

‘ There has been proof enough, 
for any one who wanted it,’ she 
urged ; ‘if that doesn’t convince 
you, I never shall.’ 

He said nothing, but his silence 
and expression fell on her with a 
dulling assurance of how reso- 
lutely he had shut himself out 
from conviction, Fan was feel- 
ing rather desperate. 

‘Then whatever he means to 
do will only have the effect of 
estranging him from you, and 
from home? she said. 











‘T have reason enough to know,’ 
he retorted, with fresh asperity, 
* how slight a matter that will be 
for him and those in hisconfidence.’ 

‘You don’t know, you don’t 
know,’ exclaimed Fan vehement- 
ly. ‘He must do what is best for 
him, but how can you believe it 
will ever be the same, without 
your good-will? It is true he has 
had to get on without that, but it 
has done harm allalong. Do you 
not care how much more it does 4 
Why, I thinkif he had had another 
sort of home, with the right sort 
of associations—if you had been 
kind to him—he would not have 
shrunk so from coming to us two 
years ago, not have felt as if any- 
thing were better than what he 
had to expect here, and it might 
just have saved him. I don’t like 
to think ofit—ofall that you,—that 
might have been prevented. And 
as if that were not enough—’ 

She stopped short, but he had 
caught such an intensity of signi- 
ficance in her voice as disturbed 
him strangely. Not a word of 
hers had penetrated hitherto. 
What was there now that had 
struck, as it were, through the 
joints of his armour? 

‘ What do you mean? he asked 
abruptly. 

Fan hesitated. She raised her 
eyes and said, half under her 
breath, 

‘ Jeanie—’ 

He gave an almost unpercepti- 
ble start; his look was averted, as 
if he feared to meet hers. 

‘Had you observed anything 
unusual about her the last weeks? 
Fan continued. 

‘No, no,’ he said promptly. 
‘She—she seemed a little grave 
and out of spirits, nothing more. 
Why do you ask?’ 

* Nothing more ? 

‘No.’ But an increasing appre- 
hension still forbade him to meet 
her eyes. 
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Fan spoke presently, with all 
the firmness she could muster. 

* What I have to tell you, you 
will promise never to breathe to 
any one—mother, or Millie, or 
Norbert ? 

He hastily signed assent. 

‘They believe it was an acci- 
dent, and they must always be- 
lieve that. But I—I know it was 
none,’ she ended, in a whisper. 
Her eyes were fixed on his face, 
and as she watched it she under- 
stood that the fear had been in 
his mind from the first; only asa 
suspicion perhaps, but deeper, it 
may be, than he was aware. 

‘What is it that you know,’ 
he asked, in a harsh forced tone, 
‘that makes you say so? 

‘Only this—that the night be- 
fore she burnt her letters and 
things, as one might if one knew 
one was not going to live.’ 

‘That might be an accident,’ he 
affirmed urgently ; ‘I cannot think 
it is true—’ 

‘I have no proof but that. It 
is enough for me with what I 
know besides,’ she added sadly. 

‘Inconceivable. No reason; 
no possible cause anywhere,’ he 
muttered to himself inaudibly. 
‘She was, should have been, quite 
happy.’ 

Fan drew a long breath, and 
resumed steadfastly, 

‘She had a trouble, I think; 
something that she got brooding 
over in her mind, and but for 
which such a thought could never, 
never have entered it. But I say 
that what has been never need 
have come, never would, if things 
here had been good for her as they 
might, and some better power had 
ruled our lives and ourselves than 
the fear of displeasing you. You 
would have made cowards of us 
all if you could. How much 
pleasantness was there in such a 
way of life as hers at home? If 
once she took to fancying she 
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could never be happy again, I 
don’t see what there was to show 
her she was wrong.’ 

She said no more, norhe. Fan 
had been moved to tell him what 
she had told to no other, feeling 
it was right and well for him to 
know. Neither could speak of it 
further. The Colonel had no 
word, no sign to give, it seemed. 
Fan, whom a wild deep feeling of 
pity had moved to gentleness at 
first, now felt a surging bitterness 
rise in her, overcoming other emo- 
tions. There was a curse on that 
house, then, which was not to be 
broken. 

‘ And now about Norbert,’ she 
said, rising. ‘ You say he’s free 
and will do as he likes. Perhaps. 
But you can make his freedom 
bitter for him and mean to do it. 
You say he shall only follow his 
liking at the cost of as good as a 
break between you. You won't 


let him be happy—happier than 


he has been. And yet,’ she 
added wistfully, ‘if you knew 
what that means to him, I think, 
even now, that you would, and 
trust to him never to make you 
repent.’ 

He remained with fixed lips, 
his eyes on the ground, his fea- 
tures immovable, unyielding to 
the end, it seemed. 

Fan had said everything she 
could think of, urged all there 
was to urge on her side. In vain. 
She went towards the door, feel- 
ing her cause lost. Well might 
hope abandon her if she failed 
now. Once for all she had been 
made to know there could be no 
reconciliation. 

‘ Wait,’ he said. 

At a sign from him she turned 
back and came and stood beside 
him. He was not looking at her. 
Unconsciously he had taken hold 
of her hand, grasping it firmly, as 
if to steady himself and keep down 
rising agitation, whilst he said in 
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a voice that scarcely seemed his 
own nevertheless, 

* You will say nothing from me 
to him you think it could hurt 
him to hear. Say his health is 
the first consideration—that I 
think of that. We will talk of 
the rest later, when he pleases.’ 

He stopped; but once begun 
the protest came spontaneously. 
He could not have silenced himself 
now—must give some expression 
to the feeling mastering all others 
at the moment—a clinging in heart 
to his son and a need for his son’s 
affection. 

‘Say that before all things I 
want to see him well and happy, 
happier than he has been. Every- 
thing shall give way, if it must’ 

Fan could not reply. Her head 
swam ; an attempt to speak seemed 
to choke her. It was some 
minutes before she recovered the 
effect of a revulsion scarcely less 
violent than that which he was 
experiencing just then. 

But Fan was feeling like one 
who, gone astray and groping 
about in dark catacombs, when on 
the point of giving himself up for 
lost suddenly sees distant daylight 
shining at the end of a long pass- 
age on which he has chanced 
unawares. 

Was it possible that some sort 
of union might be approaching ; 
that they might start again on 
altered ground, under fairer con- 
ditions ; that better and brighter 
days awaited her mother and 
Millie in the far future? Some- 
thing in her whispered, ‘ More 
than possible.’ 

The next day she left home 
with a lighter heart. Justas she 
was starting for the station a gay 
company drove by in a break. 
Only the Monks’ Orchard party 
going to a shooting luncheon 
at a country house in the neigh- 
bourhood. Bright dresses, much 
laughter, and ceaseless persiflage 
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seemed the order of the day 
among them. The spectacle jarred 
upon Fan not a little, bringing 
back on her mind one or two 
things that had come to her ears 
lately. 

Echoes had reached the Al- 
leynes—even in their present re- 
tirement—of rumours Fan hated 
to hear. People who had not 
been included in Elise’s invita- 
tions to Monks’ Orchard had be- 
gun to make dangerously spiteful 
remarks, all levelled at Mrs. Ken- 
nedy—shafts that would have had 
no power to carry far or strike 
deep but for bygones that gave 
them point and poison—old stories 
that people were beginning to 
remember; romances perhaps, but 
founded on fact. 

The trip to Paris had been 
finally fixed to come off the first 
week in November, now near at 
hand. The party upon their re- 
turn to England would be scattered 
again. Elise was going back to 
London, the Kennedys to Sea- 
combe, Lady Molly to her home. 
Alec’s ‘intentions’ to all appear- 
ances were mistier than ever, 
and the result was that things 
in that coterie were no longer 
so smooth and pleasant as they 
had been. 

Joe thought this protracted 
shuffling on Alec’s part simply 
disgraceful, and had expressed his 
opinion on the subject to Cressida 
in the strongest terms. 

She said—what could she say? 
—that Lady Molly was so habitu- 
ally cold and undemonstrative in 
her manner, and so haughty now 
and then, that it would be no 
wonder if any man hesitated to 
risk a rebuff of which she must 
put him in fear continually. 
Well, that might be, Joe allowed ; 
but. he affirmed all the same that 
after hanging about her so long 
in the way De Saumarez had been 
pleased to do—advertising their 


two names together, so to speak— 
@ man was bound to go in for it 
neck and crop. 

Once when they were on the 
subject, and he was reprobating 
Alec’s behaviour in language more 
unmeasured than usual, Cressida, 
to stop him, let drop the remark 
that this Paris excursion had been 
a preconcerted affair, and the 
manner of it might imply a tacit 
avowal of mutual understanding 
on the part of the respective 
families who had ‘ arranged’ the 
marriage of the young people con- 
cerned. 

This argument seemed to Joe 
tolerably conclusive. It satisfied 
him so well, that Cressida felt 
sorry she had laid stress upon it. 
So true, and yet so misleading. 

He was personally reconciled to 
the prospect of Paris, promising 
himself a little run to Seacombe 
afterwards. The former painful 
associations haunting the latter 
place had all been dispelled by 
the late news of Norbert’s happy 
recovery. Cressida might even 
dream, if she liked, of the old 
bond of friendship reéstablished, 
with him, with Fan. All things 
seemed tending that way. But, 
somewhat to her own dismay, she 
looked forward to such possibili- 
ties with mere listless acquiescence. 
Her head was full of distracting 
thoughts, and the immediate pre- 
sent had absorbed not a few other 
considerations besides. 

One afternoon, not long before 
the day fixed for starting, was 
marked by an incident equally 
startling and inexplicable, which 
confounded Cressida at the time, 
and to which she would have given 
more thought had she not been in 
an unnatural mood and fallen out 
of the habit of connected reflection, 
or of giving the same attention and 
observation to some things as 
usual, 

Their preparations for leaving 
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were nearly completed, and they 
were in the sitting -room—Joe 
over some accounts; his affairs 
were in a more flourishing con- 
dition than could have been anti- 
cipated even a few months ago. 
An extraordinary yield of hops on 
his plantation had made him the 
envy of the less favoured proprie- 
tors in the neighbourhood, and 
coming at this crisis helped to 
retrieve his fortunes in a degree 
he had not dared to dream of. He 
had jus} been talking about it to 
Cressida. How was it that it af- 
forded her no pleasure? To avoid 
conversation she had gone to the 
piano, and was still there, pre- 
luding aimlessly, when the post 
brought her husband a letter in a 
hand to her unknown. Happening 
to look round the next minute 
Cressida saw his face as she had 
never seen it yet, transformed by 
momentary passion. In blank 


astonishment she rushed up im- 


pulsively to ask him what he had 
heard. With a half-uttered vio- 
lent exclamation he kept the 
letter from her, rose, walked to 
the window, and stood there for a 
few minutes with his face averted. 
Then he succeeded in recovering 
himself and turned to her, saying 
it was nothing. 

‘ Nothing ? she repeated signi- 
fieantly and in reproach. 

No, nothing, he assured her; 
a piece of insolence, an infamous 
trick some villain had tried to 
play, and that had staggered him 
for the moment, as such insults 
may do. 

Who could have written thus 
insultingly to him? she asked, 
puzzled. Joe answered vaguely : 
there was a0 signature, but he 
thought he knew; suspected, at 
least, some one formerly in his 
employ, and who had been turned 
off rather summarily for miscon- 
duct. He urged her, almost fierce- 
ly, to say no more about the mat- 
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ter, and she could but comply. 
No farther hint or clue would he 
breathe. 

But how should she forget the 
violence, the towering indignation 
his face had shown as he tore the 
paper into little bits and flung 
them into the fire? The writer, 
whoever he might be, had best 
not have come in his way just 
then. Cressida shrank from al- 
luding to the incident, the mere 
mention of it put him in such a 
rage. He exerted himself to ap- 
pear to have put it out of his 
head, but did not get over the 
ruffling effect all that evening. 
And though by the next day his 
lurking exasperation had some- 
what abatéd, she surmised that 
he must be suffering still from the 
vexation and annoyance—some- 
thing at least that made him grave 
and taciturn, and unlike himself. 

‘Is it anything about money 
affairs ? she ventured, in despera- 
tion. 

‘No, no! he exclaimed. But 
from his expression it appeared 
clearly that there was that in this 
simple question which had stung 
him afresh; a trifle that might 
well have set her pondering. 

She did think awhile, and one 
or two unpleasant ideas suggested 
themselves. But it was all wild 
conjecture, and Joe’s manner to- 
wards herself led her to conclude 
rather that her misgivings were 
entirely unfounded. 

The subject was dropped. They 
were busied with the final ar- 
rangements for leaving, and Cres- 
sida, seeing that Joe had quite 
recovered his equanimity, ceased 
to think of the disturbing occur- 
rence. 

But the very last evening he 
astounded her again. This time 
it was by suddenly, without any 
preamble, blurting out a proposal 
that they should abandon the 
Paris scheme, and start instead 
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for Seacombe at once. The dis- 
appointment that came into her 
face at the idea was unlimited. 
There was some excuse. When 
you have made up your mind to 
a plan, and have been looking 
forward to it, preparing for it, 
and it is just about to come off, 
you are an angel if you can let it 
go at the eleventh hour, and keep 
your temper too. Could anything 
be more trying? She exclaimed 
in dismay, entreating to know if 
he was in earnest. 

‘Why is your heart so set upon 
it? said Joe constrainedly. 

‘O,’ she replied enthusiastically, 
‘I know I should enjoy it so 
intensely. For one thing, I long 
to see Paris again, and there is so 
much going on there now that 
interests me—plays and operas I 
want to hear—things I used to 
love and that one misses indescrib- 
ably, living all the year round 
in the country. You know how 
eager and impatient I’ve been 
getting about it. And now you 
don’t want to go. It’s just like 
men—to tantalise you with a 
thing, hold it before you in your 
reach, and then to throw it over 
at last without any reason or any 
warning ; it isn’t fair.’ 

‘O, then, have it your own way,’ 
said Joe, very much out of tem- 
per, as was clear. Cressida felt 
cross too, it must be owned. 

‘It is only for a week or ten 


days,’ she said pleadingly. ‘I 
think you might endure it for 
that time. Besides, I thought 
you wanted to see this exhibition 
of machinery and things.’ 

‘So I did,’ he returned bluntly; 
‘but I’ve changed my mind. At 
least, I'd rather go for the whole 
time to Seacombe.’ 

‘There,’ she said, with a sigh 
of impatience, ‘I wish you had 
never consented—let one build 
upon it. If you meant to give it 
up in this way, for nothing, you 
might have warned one at first.’ 
The tears had come into her eyes, 
which was childish, she knew; 
but feeling unable to check, 
though ashamed of, them, she 
rose hastily and left the room. 

Joe smote his forehead with 
helpless impatience. He was a 
great blunderer, he saw ; but what 
was he to do? Others have blun- 
dered, feeling as he felt. He 
wanted to deprive Cressida of this 
pleasure, and could not tell her 
why. Not for the world. Then 
his mind grew gloomy and con- 
fused ; for when he came to think 
of his reasons he was ashamed of 
them. That some vile anonymous 
reptile of a slanderer should have 
power to twist and turn his pur- 
poses about, seemed acontemptible 
confession of weakness. Well, he 
would go. To admit that there 
could be a valid reason for stay- 
ing was worse than all. 


(To be continued.) 
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THere are few things more puz- 
zling to the unsophisticated mind 
than the manner in which certain 
people, without any definite means 
of subsistence, manage to live. 
We know that such persons have 
no profession, that no kind rela- 
tions have put their names down 
for handsome legacies, that they 
are social waifs and strays, not 
clearly belonging to anybody and 
anything ; yet they appear always 
to be amply supplied with the 
goods of this world, and freely to 
enjoy the pleasures thereof. If 
they are married they live in the 
most charming of bijou establish- 
ments, give excellent dinners, 
where the male element some- 
what predominates, drive in the 
easiest and most miniature 
broughams, ride the cleverest of 
hunters in the shires and the 
most perfect of hacks in the Park, 
and are always to be met with in 
the haunts that Fashion specially 
selects for her amusement—yacht- 
ing in the Solent, drinking from 
theElizabeth BrinnenatHomburg, 
bathing at Eastbourne, renting 
the most comfortable of quarters 
at Melton, sojourning in all the 
best continental hotels, wintering 
in Paris, Nice, Cannes, Pau, 
Hyéres, Madeira, and everywhere 
maintaining a rate of expenditure 
of several thousands a year. How 
do they do it? We know that 
the husband was ‘broke’ in the 
Goodwood of 18—, and that his 
wife had nothing ; how, then, do 
they exist in comfort and splen- 
dour? They belong to that 
class of social riddles which is 
insoluble, and which no fellow 


can understand. On the other 
hand, if they are bachelors they 
give their address at one or two 
good clubs, they are clad in pur- 
ple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day. They 
have their stall at the Opera 
and their hack for the Row, they 
are not content with the club 
points at whist, and they always 
have money to entertain useful 
friends at the neatest of little 
dinners, to run over to Paris for 
a fortnight at a time, and to 
gratify the sins they most affect. 
Yet how is it done? We see 
men with good fortunes, making 
a lucrative practice or holding 
high and well-paid appointments, 
and yet they say candidly that 
they should come to signal grief 
did they launch themselves forth 
on the lavish career which is the 
daily life of these penniless puz- 
zles. Again we ask, How do they 
do it? The answer returned is, 
By their wits. 

At the present day the clever 
impecunious adventurer finds 
many an active sphere for his 
peculiar labours which was denied 
to his predecessor. In the olden 
times our friend, whose keen wit 
had to stand him in the stead of 
lofty name and handsome revenues, 
was either forced to open the world 
with his sword as a soldier of for- 
tune, or to ingratiate himself, 
under the happy feudal system, 
with a monarch who would offer 
him the requisite facilities for 
marrying an heiress, or to descend 
to the tricks and cunning of the 
downright knave. He could 
punt over the green cloth at games 
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of hazard, it is true ; but your man 
who has to live by his wits can 
seldom afford to play unless he 
has a decided advantage over his 
opponent ; he is willing to keep 
the bank, to play whist or écarté; 
a game of skill is an income to 
him, whilst a game of pure chance 
defeats his calculations and renders 
superior knowledge valueless. But 
in these easier later times there 
are numerous roads and con- 
venient bypaths which lead to 
the Temple of Fortune—the 
Temple of Honour is behind the 
Temple of Fortune. A know- 
ledge of horseflesh can in itself be 
employed so as to gain a comfort- 
able annuity ; a crack ‘ gentleman 
jock’ need not necessarily be a 
pauper; and as for the income 
that can be obtained from whist, 
from écarté, from billiards, from 
pigeon-shooting, and from making 
a book on the different races, they 
may vary, according to the capital 
and capacities of the ‘sportsman,’ 
from one thousand to any number 
of thousands a year. The man 
who has to live by his wits, pro- 
vided he be not ashamed of the 
profession and his nerve and 
talent fit him for the career, need 
scarcely nowadays grumble at the 
opportunities afforded him for dis- 
tinction—and perhaps notoriety. 
There are plenty of pickings for 
the rook ; the fox seldom prowls 
about in vain ; and the fold is so 
feebly guarded that the wolf 
almost now wants a whet for his 
appetite. The creed of the sur- 
vival of the fittest is an excellent 
arrangement for the fittest; to 
those, however, who are not in 
that category it is perhaps open to 
objection. 

Among the predatory indi- 
viduals who are especially created, 
as it were, to live upon their fel- 
low-men, Davie Johnson will 
always occupy a prominent place. 
No one knows who he is, what 
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his parentage is, what locality 
gave him birth, or what his avail- 
able means of subsistence are. He 
is the child of mystery, nor does 
he ever attempt to raise the veil 
except when he vaguely alludes 
to ‘his people in the north ; but 
whether he means the north of 
England or the north of Scotland 
or the north of London none of 
us whom he honours with his ac- 
quaintance has ever been able to 
discover. If I might venture 
upon a suggestion, I fancy he 
knows more about the people of 
the east than of the north, from 
the nature of the monetary tran- 
sactions he occasionally indulges 
in. Yet Davie, in spite of the 
secrecy with which he envelops 
his social surroundings, is quite a 
representative man of his order at 
the Caravanserai. At a glance 
you can tell to what calling he 
belongs. To the observing mind 
nothing is simpler than to iden- 
tify a man with his profession. 
A hundred tricks of gait, attire, 
and talk reveal the soldier and 
the sailor. Without his white tie 
and black garb the parson, dis- 
guise himself as he may, is soon 
discovered. You can tell a bar- 
rister by the way he trims his 
whiskers, pulls about his nose, and 
rises and sits down. What tu- 
tored eye ever fails to recognise 
the solicitor, the doctor, the clerk, 
and the City man? All have pecu- 
liar movements and expressions 
inseparable from their walk in 
life, and which stamp them with 
the trade-mark of their calling. 
And who could ever make a mis- 
take about Davie Johnson? In 
his bell-shaped hat, so glossy and 
so curly ; in the small keen whis- 
kerless face ; in the tie, sporting 
yet not loud; in the frock-coat, 
fitting like a glove to his thin 
supple figure; in the tight trousers, 
the gait, and the gaiters and var- 
nished boots, you read as plainly 
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as if it were labelled on his back, 
Horseflesh. No one who does 
not spend much of his time in the 
saddle could walk with that pecu- 
liar style, and no one save he 
whose figure is always in strict 
training could be so emaciated 
and yet so powerful. Standing 
little above five feet two, with not 
an ounce of superfluous flesh 
upon him, apparently as slight as 
a girl, there are few who can sur- 
pass him in those feats which 
require both strength and dex- 
terity for their accomplishment. 
The raking chestnut which carries 
him so well amid the pastures of 
Leicestershire, and which is the 
admiration of the grooms at the 
George, knows the utter futility 
of attempting to free herself from 
the iron hands that never move 
from her withers. The favourite 
pupil of Alick Reed, there are 
few more awkward customers to 
encounter at a bout with the 
gloves than Davie—who quicker 
than he at out-fighting or more 
clever in avoiding a rally? To 
watch him ‘on the bench’ hand- 
ling an unruly team is a study of 
strength, tact, and patience ; how 
soon the restive wheelers and the 
recalcitrant leaders find out that 
obstinacy is a mistake, and put 
an end to their opposition by 
stepping as well together as if 
they had been accustomed to leave 
Piccadilly every morning at ten 
and trot back in the evening at 
seven. Watch Davie turn in to 
scale after a three-mile match, 
‘10st. 71b. each, owners up,’ over a 
stiffish hunting country : he is as 
cool and calm as if he had just 
come out of his morning tub, 
whilst his opponent is breathing 
like a walrus and streaming like 
a waterfall. Many a broad-shoul- 
dered powerful Goliath has had 
to acknowledge himself beaten by 
the endurance af this effeminate- 
looking David on the moors of 


Scotland, amid the streams of 
Norway and Canada, on the track 
of the big game, and wherever 
sport and pluck cater for disci- 
ples. ‘ It is all a question of con- 
dition,’ he says quietly; ‘the 
only difference between me and 
other men is that I am always in 
condition, whilst other men only 
occasionally are. A man says he 
will ride against me or run me 
for a mile or row against me from 
Putney to Mortlake, and forth- 
with he goes into severe training, 
and then the moment the match 
is over he drops back to his old 
life: drives late, takes brandies- 
and-sodas, eats too much, sleeps 
too much, drinks too much, every- 
thing too much, and substitutes 
mooning for exercise. It is not 
the training does a man harm ; it 
is the life he leads after the train- 
ing, the sudden revulsion from an 
organised asceticism to unbridled 
luxury. Iam always in training, 
and my weight does not fluctuate 
a pound in a twelvemonth. Itis 
true I sit up late—except when I 
am going to ride or men have 
made some match or other for me 
—but as I never smoke and sel- 
dom drink it affects me less than 
it otherwise might. Besides, a 
man who is always taking severe 
exercise does not require much 
sleep. It is your idle, well-fed, 
luxurious man about town who is 
always ready for a slumber. The 
prize pig cannot keep awake ; a 
few hours’ sleep is ample for the 
racehorse.’ 

He has need for this asceticism. 
What wealth, rank, and education 
are to other men, coolnéss, tem- 
perance, and endurance are to 
Davie. His physical qualities 
are his stock-in-trade, and should 
his nerve fail or he damage him- 
self permanently steeplechasing 
he would, metaphorically, have to 
put the shutters up and take the 
benefit of the act. Though he 
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insures heavily in the ‘ Accidental,’ 
the sum he would receive in case 
of mutilation or incapacity would, 
I fear, be but a poor compensation 
forthe loss ofincome he would sus- 
tain. What Davie’s income is it 
is difficult to ascertain, but it must 
be considerable. A man cannot 
lead the life he does, ride the 
horses he does, play the points he 
does, know the men he does, or 
undertake the financial operations 
he does, without having at his 
disposal a large amount of ready 
money. How does he amass it? 
If you study his career the reply 
is not difficult to find. And to 
me Davie is a study, and on the 
whole not an unprofitable one. 
In these days of fierce competition, 
when every calling is crowded 
with pushing, eager, greedy fol- 
lowers, every man who comes to 
the front has something of great 
merit in him. He may not have 
all the brilliant qualities his 
friends allege, but assuredly he is 
not the wretched vin ordinaire 
his enemies declare. In his own 
peculiar vocation Davie is a pro- 
minent man, and consequently a 
successfulone. My acquaintance 
with him is slight, but whenever 
we meet he is always agreeable, 
and Iam under obligations to him 
for picking me up the handsomest 
roan cob that was ever trotted 
out at the Ranelagh for a mere 
song. Nor do I fail to confess 
that there is much in Davie which 
calls forth my admiration. I 
respect his skill, his courage, his 
manly tastes and the splendid 
self-control he always exhibits. I 
have never seen him lose his 
temper, and I have never heard 
a word breathed against his 
honour, honour nowadays being 
confined to the fulfilment of all 
pecuniary obligations. Ifhe rides, 
he rides to win, and rigidly eschews 
all the frauds of the turf. When 
he shoots at Wormwood Scrubbs 


he means to kill his bird, and it 
is through no fault or conspiracy 
of his if the blue rock flies over the 
enclosure. His debts of honour 
are always scrupulously paid. 
When you make a bet with him 
he does not pretend to do you a 
favour, and then give you a point 
below the current odds. You 
may safely play écarté with him 
so far as scoring the king is con- 
cerned, though there are few men 
at the Méditerranée who better 
know the game. If he sells you 
a horse he will make his profit on 
the transaction, but you will get 
a better animal and at a lower 
figure than from the dealers. In 
short Davie knows the world so 
well as to be fully alive to the 
advantages to be gained by having 
the reputation of a good character. 
Honesty is not only morally the 
best policy, but also pecuniarily. 
The social position that Davie 
occupies is, as I have said, a 
mystery to those of his acquaint- 
ance. He never speaks of his 
relations or of his early days, and 
that in itself is always suspicious. 
Men as a rule have no objection 
to let their fellows know to whom 
they belong, where they have 
been educated, and what county is 
their home ; it is only the adven- 
turer who is silent on such sub- 
jects. To repeat the rumours as 
to Davie’s origin which gossips 
and calumny indulge in is idle. 
According to some, the bar sinister 
lies across his escutcheon ; accord- 
ing to others, his parentage is 
legitimate, but his father was a 
convict, an unfrocked priest, a 
hatter, a horse-coper, a bankrupt 
Manchester warehouseman, a bar- 
rister, an undertaker, a soldier, a 
sailor, a tinker, a tailor; all which 
simply proves that my friend 
knows how to keep his own 
counsel ; and that the world, as 
it always does when it is in utter 
ignorance about anything, substi- 
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tutes imagination for information. 
Whatever may,be Davie’s ante- 
cedents, his social sponsor is Sir 
Rankesborough Gorse, the well- 
known sportsman and one of the 
pillars of the turf. Where Sir 
Rankesborough met Davie and 
how an alliance between the two 
sprang up are questions which the 
inquisitive have not yet solved. 
Certain it is that Davie is the 
managing man of Sir Rankes- 
borough’s stud and controls all 
its arrangements, from the pur- 
chase of the yearlings to the dis- 
missal of the trainer. He executes 
all Sir Rankesborough’s racing- 
commissions, rides when required, 
and his opinion is law in the 
stable. More than once has his 
judgment been confirmed against 
an adverse majority ; and in spite 
of the objections of the trainer 
and the fears of his patron, more 
than once has he selected some 
despised and overlooked animal 
which has carried the ‘ black and 
silver’ colours of the baronet to 
victory. Can we not remember 
the hostility of the ring against 
Whitesocks, and how severe 
were the comments of the learned 
in horseflesh upon his somewhat 
abjectappearance? yet Davienever 
once faltered in his decision, and, 
as we all know, the mare won ‘ the 
Guineas’ in the commonest of can- 
ters. A knowledge of the noble 
animal is a great gift, and Davie 
ranks second to none in the 
possession of that information. 
Dealers know better than to palm 
off any of their dodges upon ‘ Sir 
Rankesborough’s man’—their flat- 
tery, their doctoring, and all their 
cunning never deceive the keen 
cold eye that takes in at a glance 
both the character of the vendor 
and the points of the animal. I 
will back Davie to pick up a 
horse cheaper and sell it at a 
better profit than any man in 
England, whilst never incurring 
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any after reproaches from the 
purchaser. 

The intimacy between Sir 
Rankesborough Gorse and David 
Johnson is one of those friend- 
ships which benefit both the con- 
tracting parties. Since Davie has 
had the control of the baronet’s 
stable the ‘ black and silver’ have 
had no cause to complain ; race 
after race has fallen to Sir Rankes- 
borough’s colours, till his lot have 
become the idols of the public. He 
has not yet won a Derby, but 
there is a certain yearling, bought 
by Davie at Marden Park a few 
weeks ago, which will, I am sure, 
astonish the beholders when he 
makes his appearance on the 
Downs. To win a Derby is the 


one soul-absorbing ambition of 
my friend—an ambition which, 
unless I grievously mistake, will 
be gratified when that yearling 
aforesaid strips in the paddock, 
On the other hand, ‘the f’la that 
Sir Rankesborough picked up’ has 


been admitted into a social atmo- 
sphere’ which, under less happy 
circumstances, he would not 
breathe. It is through Sir Rankes- 
borough that he was elected amem- 
ber of the Caravanserai and of the 
Verdure ; it is through his connec- 
tion with Sir Rankesborough that 
he gathers together the select speci- 
mens of la jeunesse dorée of our 
capital that are to be met with 
round his hospitable dining-table 
at Long’s Hotel; it is to Sir 
Rankesborough that he owns his 
introduction to the messes of all 
the crack regiments in the king- 
dom ; in short, without the baro- 
net, Davie would have remained a 
little stagnant puddle, isolated 
and alone, and hopelessly cut off 
from mingling with the brilliant 
stream of life. Yet Davie, large 
as is his acquaintance, is essen- 
tially a man’s man. Walk with 
him in the Park, and it is as- 
tonishing the number of friendly 
7 
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greetings that he has to acknow- 
ledge ; but he has never an occa- 
sion to remove his hat, for not a 
bonnet bows to him in graceful 
salutation. Men ask him freely 
to dinner at their clubs, but never 
dream of taking him home and 
introducing him to their wives 
and sisters. You meet him at 
bachelors’ boxes, not at country 
houses. Whenever Davie talks 
about ladies he calls them ‘modest 
women’—which the spiteful say 
shows that he knows very little 
of society. Intimate as he is with 
Sir Rankesborough, he no more 
knows Lady Mildred Gorse than 
her ladyship’s house-steward or 
head-groom. Nor does Davie 
object to this exclusion. Whether 
the society of ladies would bore 
him, or he is conscious of his 
social shortcomings, or whatever 
be the reason, he never seems 
hurt that his most intimate ac- 
quaintance keeps the women of 
his household from him, nor 
does he ever attempt to push his 
way into drawing-room or boudoir. 
He is quite content with his posi- 
tion in life and the manner he 
has played his cards, and he no 
more regrets that the doors of so- 
ciety are shut upon him than does 
a ring-man at Ascot that he is 
not admitted into the royal en- 
closure. Not that Davie is in 
any way objectionable, for, on the 
contrary, he is far more modest 
and presentable than many of his 
betters who have the entrée of 
the best houses in the town. If 
he is not ‘a gentleman’ he is an 
excellent imitation of the article, 
and if in manners, dress, and ap- 
pearance somewhat horsey, in 
tone of honour and in sense of self- 
respect he is often the superior of 
those who sneer at him as ‘the 
fellah Sir Rankesborough picked 
up.’ The position occupied by 
Davie is, however, not an excep- 
tional one. There are many men 


in London who, from their talents, 
their skill, their amusing qualities, 
their special knowledge of special 
subjects, live on the surface of 
society, comfortably, perhaps bril- 
liantly, yet, by some tacit under- 
standing between them and with 
those they come in contact, they 
never seek to penetrate deeper. 
A frontier line is drawn, and it 
must not be overstepped. The 
club, the suite of chambers, the 
hunting-box, the shooting-box, the 
moor, the deer-forest, the yacht, 
as much as you please; but the 
drawing-room requires credentials 
which it is not given to every one 
to possess. That passport is not 
among Davie’s papers. 

However uncertain and nonde- 
script may be the social position of 
Davie, there can be no question as 
to the certainty and substantiality 
of his income. In these days of 
overcrowded competition, when 
the professions are thronged, and 
commerce is venturesome, save to 
the large capitalist, a man might 
do worse, so far as money is con- 
cerned, than follow in the steps 
of Davie. The occupation of the 
viveur upon his wits is, however, 
not the simple matter it may ap- 
pear to the ignorant. As the bar- 
rister has to study law, as the 
doctor has to walk the hospitals, 
as the merchant has to learn the 
duties of a clerk, and as the 
tradesman begins by being an ap- 
prentice, so men like Davie have 
to acquire their part and perfect 
themselves by severe application. 
That consummate skill in all their 
accomplishments, that steadiness 
of nerve, that coolness of head 
which neither the excitement of 
success intoxicates nor the morti- 
fication of failure irritates, that 
power of enduring fatigue, that 
pluck and strength, are not ob- 
tained without continual practice 
and the severest application. Watch 
Davie at Sandown or Croydon, at 
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Liverpool or Warwick : with what 
judgment he rides, what patience 
he has, how well he knows when 
to force the running and when 
to wait upon his horses, and how 
exactly at the ‘right time does he 
make his effort and scores another 
victory for the black and silver! 
Have that skill and judgment 
been obtained by aught than the 
severest labour? Watch Davie at 
the Gun Club when he has backed 
himself to win a heavy sweepstake, 
or is pitted in a match against a 
formidable continental dove-slayer 
—the roar of the ring never dis- 
turbs him, the hopes of his ad- 
mirers never fluster him, the con- 
sciousness of the fact that success 
may mean a fortune and defeat a 
heavy loss never ruffles his equa- 
nimity ; he takes his breech-loader 
calmly from the man, surveys the 
brazen-throated book-makers with 
a smile, makes a few additional 
bets, perhaps, as he takes up his 
position, then, ‘ Are you ready? 
‘Pull " covers his bird, and the 
day must be very bad, or the blue 
rock wonderfully wild, if it does 
not fall a victim on the sward. 
How many hours must he have 
spent before he educated his eye 
toattain that unerring aim! Again, 
watch Davie at billiards: how 
softly he plays his ‘ cannons’ and 
makes his ‘ hazards,’ and always 
manages to leave nothing on the 
table for his opponent! At pool, 
too, who more dead at taking 
‘lives,’ or who more clever in 
nestling himself underthecushion, 
than he? But it is perhaps at 
whist that his peculiar gifts are 
the most dazzling. He has all the 
qualities necessary for a whist- 
player of the very first class—a 
splendid memory, a perfect tem- 
per, a clear head never clouded 
by the fumes of wine or tobacco 
(O those after-dinner rubbers !), 
great powers of combination and 
concentration, and a lightning 
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quickness for drawing inferences. 
He plays high—the loss of a 
bumper at the Verdure is no joke 
—and when as confident in his 
partner as he is in his own genius, 
he does not scruple to back him- 
self to a considerable extent. Yet 
his self-control never deserts him. 
Your true-born Englishman, as a 
rule, when he is winning stops 
and pockets his gains, whilst he 
will back his ill-fortune to any 
extent, and plunge deeper and 
deeper, in the hopes of regaining 
his losses. 

Davie is wiser in his genera- 
tion. When in luck he soon 
rushes his opponents into money. 
‘The great art of gambling,’ he 
says, ‘is to avoid losing your own 
coin, and to play boldly when 
Fortune favours you with your 
gains.’ This theory he carries 
into practice. When he loses three 
rubbers running or five games of 
écarté straight off he withdraws 
from the table. ‘1 wish whist,’ 
he remarks, ‘ to last me all my life, 
and if you lose three rubbers 
running, luck is against you, and 
you may, if you continue, lose 
another ten. No matter what 
points you play, to take up bad 
hand after bad hand interferes 
with your play and robs you of 
the pleasure of the game.’ Like 
most men who gamble, Davie is 
a believer in luck ; and, however 
much one may be unable logically 
to demonstrate that there is 
such a thing, there can be no 
question as to the fact of its 
existence. Any one who plays 
cards must have noticed how 
often Fortune clings to one man 
or to certain seats during an even- 
ing, whilst ill-luck of the most 
persistent description marks an- 
other man or the opposite seat 
for its own. Why? How? Who 
can tell? Watch the lucky man: 
what honours he holds, what cards 
he has, and how well he is always 
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supported by his partner! The un- 
lucky man, on the other hand, can- 
not escape from his temporary bad 
fortune; he may call for fresh 
cards, he may change his seat, he 
may adjure the fickle goddess by 
all the strangest forms of propitia- 
tion, yet the spell cannot be 
broken. Since I have heard 
Davie’s observation, how often 
have I seen a man who loses 
three rubbers running continue 
to lose, and how often have five 
adverse games at éearté developed 
into ten and more! In all specu- 
lations nothing is certain; but 
as luck is on the whole even 
in its operations, he who is a good 
whist-player, and who declines to 
follow a run of misfortune, can- 
not fail to rise up a winner at 
the end of the year. Hence ,to 
Davie whist alone is an annuity. 

The young men to whom Davie 
is somewhat of an idol often 
speculate at the Caravanserai 
as to the sums he makes in a 
year. That he amasses wealth 
cannot be doubted. He is one 
of those men who whatever they 
touch turns into coin. What 
arrangements Sir Rankesborough 
enters into with him we know 
not; but he must draw a hand- 
some share of the profits of the 
stable in addition to the sums he 
independently backs himself for 
when confident of his mount. 
From billiards and pool alone he 
must derive the income of a county 
court judge. Whist yields him 
large profits, which are consider- 
ably increased by his operations of 
systematically laying ‘ five to two.’ 
‘I began,’ he openly admits, 
‘ with a capital of one thousand 
pounds—my capital has remained 
intact, and my profits quite satisfy 
wy modest requirements. To any 
man in search of a livelihood, I 
recommend the profession of Jay- 
ing five to two. The odds are 
always eagerly taken and seldom 


landed. Let a man begin with 
a capital of one hundred pounds 
and systematically lay tive pounds 
to two—using of course his judg- 
ment when to decline—and he 
will preserve his capital untouched, 
and make without difficulty three 
hundred a year.’ Davie lays fifty 
to twenty, therefore the profits 
he derives from his proceedings 
can easily be ascertained by a sim- 
ple sum ofrule of three. Havingan 
extensive acquaintance with men, 
the books he makes on all the large 
races must allow him after every 
meeting to place a handsome sum 
at his bankers’. Nor are the prizes 
at the Gun Club to be despised. 
Of late dark gentlemen with 
almond eyes, beaky noses, curly 
locks, and moist yellow complex- 
ions have been seen coming out 
of Davie’s chambers, and I hear 
that my active young friend has 
recently taken to utilise his capi- 
tal by indulging in certain very 
profitable speculations in land. 
Thus what with riding, betting, 
ecards, billiards, pigeon-shooting, 
and backing himself generally for 
anything that he is likely to win, 
Davie must turn over an income 
of some ten thousand a year at 
the very least. Knowledge is 
power, and the possession of wits 
is wealth. I do not say that the 
career is a perfectly reputable 
one—yet Davie has never been 
guilty of anything disreputable— 
still it has the advantage of being 
open to all who are endowed with 
the requisite physical and intel- 
lectual gifts. Mon ami, if you 
can ride like Archer, play billiards 
like Cook, play whist like Caven- 
dish, make a ‘book’ like the 
Leviathan, and at the same time 
have the self-control of St. 
Anthony, the clear-headedness of 
Euclid, the judgment of Solomon, 
and the patience of Penelope, you 
will be no bad imitation of David 
Johnson, Esquire, of the North. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE GUESTS OF THE ANTS, 


THe night passed over more 
peacefully for me than the first 
had done. No noise or incident 
of any kind disturbed my repose. 
If the watch went their rounds in 
the night I did not hear them. 
Meg came to wake me as she 
had done the previous day, and 
brought me as before a large piece 
of sugar for breakfast. I asked 
her what she had been doing 
when out of my sight yesterday, 
and she replied that she had been 
amongst the audience at the con- 
cert I had given, that she had 
assisted at my triumph, had re- 
joiced with me, and had been 
much complimented on account of 
the distinguished artist she had 
been the means of introducing. 

‘I must warn you, though,’ she 
went on, ‘that you have made a 
few enemies. Iam told that you 
were present yesterday at a fight 
between a bombardier beetle and 
a dozen of our people, a fight in 
which the latter were worsted, 


and that you shouted “Bravo!” to 


the victor. Is this true? 

‘There is some truth in it,’ I 
replied, ‘ but I protest against the 
interpretation which has been 
given to a somewhat thought- 
less exclamation of mine, which 
had reference less to the van- 
quisher of the ants than to his 
wonderful mode of defending him- 
self. Are you acquainted with 
the ways of bombardier beetles ? 

‘Perfectly. The ants which 
attacked one yesterday were inex- 
perienced young things, who did 
not know with whom they had to 
deal. As for the share you took 
in the matter, I advise you to be 
more careful in future. Ants, 
especially young ants, are very 
sensitive, and without intending it 
you might be drawn into an awk- 
ward quarrel.’ 

At this moment the recollection 
of the spider’s warning flashed 
across my mind: ‘Beware how 
you tread on their corns,’ she had 
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said, and I felt that she had heen 
right. 

I assured Meg that I would 
now exercise the greatest circum- 
spection in my dealings with her 
fellow-citizens, and she fully ap- 
proved my resolution. 

As soon as I had finished break- 
fast we left my room, to continue 
our inspection of the colony, of 
which I had as yet only seen the 
upper chambers reserved to the 
eggs, larvee,and pupe. As I fol- 
lowed Meg I was able to note 
more closely than I could the 
previous evening all the details 
of the construction of the ants’ 
nest. 

My room, as I have already 
stated, was situated on the base- 
ment of the establishment, that.is 
to say on a level with the large 
hall, which was built actually on 
the old beech trunk, serving as 
its floor. 

I noticed that the colony was 
built partly above and partly be- 
low the level of the ground. 

The roads, the cells, and the 
store-rooms of the subterranean 
portion were hollowed out of the 
soil, which had accumulated about 
the trunk after the felling of the 
huge tree, of which it had formed 
the base. 

The upper part of the nest was, 
however, entirely the work of its 
inhabitants, who had built it up 
of aninnumerable quantity of twigs 
and sticks arranged so as to form 
passages, rooms, and cells of every 
variety of size, all presenting con- 
siderable solidity, and so con- 
structed as to keep the rain out 
almost entirely. 

‘Our town,’ Meg informed me, 
‘is very ancient. The time of its 
foundation is lost in the mists of 
antiquity, and tradition is mute 
as to even the approximate date of 
its origin.’ 

‘ But,’ I observed, ‘has there 
been nothing in its history to 
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mark its chronology? Has no 
event occurred to break the or- 
dinary routine of its existence.’ 
‘OQ, of course,’ answered Meg, 
‘we have had frequent revolutions, 
risings, coups d’états, and so forth. 
There have been street-fights, mas- 
sacres, murders, crimes of every 
variety. We have had wars too 
with the neighbouring republic. 
We have often been invaded, and 
have only purchased peace at an 
enormous sacrifice. An ant’s life 
is not all couleur de rose. One day 
— it was ever so long before I was 
born, but the story was handed 
down from the old folks, who 
heard it from their elders—a ter- 
rible catastrophe all but did for 
our colony. It came one morn- 
ing. Our people were busy as 
usual carrying the eggs, larva, and 
pup to the upper story, when a 
sudden shock shook the whole 
place to its foundation. The ter- 
ror produced by this extraordinary 
event had not subsided when a 
second, more violent than the 
first, told the horror-stricken in- 
habitants that a crisis had come. 
At the same moment a sinking 
took place in the upper stories, 
and the ants realised that part of 
them had been actualky swept 
away. The cause of this remark- 
able event soon became evident : 
our ancestors were attacked by 
the most formidable of all our ene- 
mies—in a word, by a man !’ 
‘Aman! And for what reason?’ 
‘To carry off the pupe.’ 
‘ What did he want with them?’ 
‘To give them to birds to eat. 
You know that many birds, especi- 
ally young pheasants, nightingales, 
and others, which are often kept 
in captivity, are very fond of them, 
and men persecute us for their 
sakes. But to go on with my 
story: it was a very long time 
before the colony rallied from the 
misfortune which had overtaken 
it, and it was several years before 
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the nest, so cruelly ravaged, re- 
gained its old prosperity.’ 

‘Those human monsters have 
no consideration for us insects. 
And yet we are of service to them.’ 

‘OQ, they think and call them- 
selves the lords of creation.’ 

‘And there is nobody to con- 
tradict them.’ 

‘ Well,’ observed Meg, ‘ there's 
no denying that they are stronger, 
and I suppose I must also admit 
more intelligent, than we are. 
There is nothing on our side but 
superiority of numbers. I have 
been told that in some countries 
we have literally driven them 
before us, and compelled them to 
cede the soil to us.’ 

‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘ I have never 
heard tell of men running away 
from crickets, but I have been 
told that some cousins of ours, 
locusts I think they are called, 
have often given them a good 
deal of trouble.’ 

* Have they indeed ? 

‘ Yes ; they sometimes come in 
such numbers that the light of 
the sun is darkened, they settle 
here and there about the country, 
and when they fly away leave 
absolute desolation behind them. 
I expect men are the chief suf- 
ferers then.’ 

Chatting thus we reached those 
parts of the ants’ nest which I 
had not yet visited or had only 
hurried through. 

‘I must introduce you to our 
visitors,’ said my companion, ‘ and 
you will see that the reputation 
we have for inhospitality is un- 
founded, And first, look at that 
rose-beetle larva ; there are some 
twenty like it here.’ 

I looked, and there, lying in a 
big cell, lay the white hairy grub 
I had noticed the previous evening. 

‘From time immemorial,’ said 
Meg, ‘ rose-beetle grubs have en- 
joyed our hospitality. Have you 
ever seen rose-beetles, Cricket ? 
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‘O, yes, often; they are those 
pretty bright green coleoptera 
which frequent flowers. I had 
no idea, though, that their larve 
lived with you.’ 

‘Those of one species of their 
family spend the whole of their 
lives, two or three years, amongst 
us, and so do their pup.’ 

‘ Are they useful to you? 

‘ For all I know, not very.’ 

‘I wonder that you keep them 
with you.’ 

* What would you have us do? 
We are used tothem; we remem- 
ber seeing them here from our 
very birth. They have acquired 
a right to our hospitality some- 
how, you may be sure, Our 
grandparents tolerated them, so 
we do the same.’ 

‘And those others walking 
about there with their bodies en- 
closed in a kind of sheath ? 

‘Those are the larve of ant- 
beetles.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed ; they are also cole- 
optera: then I saw some of the 
perfect insects near here yesterday.’ 

‘Do you mean yellow insects, 
with four black spots on their 
bodies ? 

‘ Yes,’ 

‘ Their larve relieve us of the 
cocoons of our pupe when they 
have become useless, after the 
metamorphosis of their inmates, 
so that you see they are useful to 
us.’ 


‘Why do they wear the kind 
of sheath in which their bodies 
are hidden ? 

‘O, I’m sure I don’t know, 
unless it’s as a protection to their 


skin, which is very thin. It’s a 
family custom. The larve of 
other members of the clythride 
family, which don’t live with us, 
—there are a good many different 
species and those of their cousins, 
and those of the cryptocephalide, 
another numerous tribe, inhabit 
a solid shell, which they carry 
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about with them everywhere, as 
snails do theirs.’ 

‘Like the caddis-fly larve 
which we saw in the pond? 

‘Yes; and like a whole lot of 
the lepidoptera which go by the 
name of moths.’ 

‘It’s not a bad idea, either. 











make themselves useful to us by 
removing the disused cocoons of 
pup and the emptied skins of 
larve. They save us the trouble 
of removing all that rubbish ; in 
a word, they perform the office of 
scavengers.’ 


But to return to your guests : you 
have none but larve here ? 

‘ Haven’t we, though? Why, 
we have ever so many different va- 
rieties of the staphylinide family. 
Look, there are lomechusz, aleo- 
chare, myrmedonie, homolote, 
tachypori, and conuri. They all 








‘Whatever are those? I in- 
quired of Meg, pointing to some 
little bright yellow beetle of rather 
peculiar forms, which were walk- 
ing along very slowly. 

‘ Those are claviger beetles.’ 

‘To judge by the size of their 
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antenne their sense of hearing 
must be very acute.’ 

‘ Fortunately for them it is, for 
they are blind.’ 

‘ Blind!’ 

‘Of course they are, for they 
have no eyes.’ 

‘ Of what use are they to you, 
then? 

‘ They secrete aliquid for us to 
drink, a kind of syrup with a 
delicious taste, so of course we 
take great care of them and think 
very highly of them. But let us 
goon. Yousee those little stag- 
beetles down there ? 

‘Yes, I see them; but I 
thought all stag-beetles lived in 
dung or dead animals. You sup- 
port them as well, then ? 

‘A few; they render us the 
same services as the staphylini.’ 

‘Why, look, there are some 
plant-lice !’ I exclaimed, catching 
sight of a gallery quite full of 
those little insects. ‘I did not 
expect to find them here.’ 

‘Ha, ha! We are trying an 
experiment with them.’ 
‘An experiment ! 

periment ? 

‘Well, I'll explain. You must 
know that plant-lice, like claviger 
beetles, secrete a syrup of which 
we are very fond, which is con- 
tained in those two little tubes 
projecting from their tails. When- 
ever we find them on plants we 
tickle them with our antenne to 
make them give us this syrup, 
which they can exude at will, and 
which they are, for the matter of 
that, quite ready to let us have. 
Now several families of ants living 
under the grass conceived the 
idea of keeping plant-lice with 
them to save themselves the 
trouble of going to fetch the syrup, 
and some of our young people 
have taken it into their heads to 
do the same. They won’t succeed, 
as I have warned them, but they 
don’t listen to me.’ 


What ex- 
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‘ Why won't they succeed ? 

‘Because to keep plant-lice 
they must be able to feed them. 
The little ants who live under the 
grass place their plant-lice on the 
grass roots which penetrate into 
their passages. We are not simi- 
larly situated ; we have no vege- 
table roots inside our nest ; and as 
plant-lice can only live on the sap 
of plants, those you see there must 
die of hunger, which our young 
people don’t seem to understand.’ 

‘The young seldom will profit 
by the experience of the old. 
Experience must be bought. But 
what do Isee there? More little 
beetles ? 

‘Yes ; those are the small fry 
amongst our guests. They are 
cryptophagi, monotomi, lathride, 
&c. They all live on our leav- 
ings.’ 

‘Just now I saw some black 
ants working amongst your people. 
How did they get here? 

**They are prisoners. We had 
a wara little while ago with some 
black ants living in the trunk of 
a tree not far from here. We 
beat them, and all the survivors 
were carried into captivity.’ 

‘They don’t seem to be ill- 
treated in any way.’ 

‘O, no, they are not. They 
work with us, and we treat them 
just as if they belonged to our 
nation.’ 

‘Do they regret the loss of 
their nationality ? 

‘ They don’t seem to. Most of 
them were hatched here, you see, 
they were brought here as pupe ; 
they find themselves very com- 
fortable, and don’t trouble them- 
selves about what you are pleased 
to call the loss of their nation- 
ality.’ 

Chatting thus we arrived at 
one of the entrances of the ant- 
hill. The weather was still fine, 
and the carrying out of the larve 
and pup was going on as usual. 
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I asked Meg if there was no fear 
of their being carried off by birds 
from such an exposed situation. 
*O, we are not afraid of that,’ 
was the answer, ‘though a good 
many birds—nightingales, for in- 
stance—are very fond ofour pupe. 
You see to get at them here they 
would have to settle on the ant- 
hill, which they would not do 
with impunity. They don’t care 
to run the risk ofthat. It would 
only:be in case of our having to 
move that we should be in danger 
from the birds. During the war 
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with the black ants, which I was 
just telling you about, they carried 
off half the pupe we had cap- 
tured. But here we are in the 
open air ; go and give us a little 
more music up there; I must be 
off to my work.’ 

I took up the position I had 
occupied the day before and began 
to sing. Iwas quite as successful 
as I had been at first, but the 
novelty of my performance had 
worn off, and instead of an ova- 
tion I only received a little ap- 
plause. 


CHAPTER XX. 


WAR. 


SEVERAL days passed by with- 
out any incident worthy of note. 
I gave my usual concert every 
morning, and then walked about 
until the evening. 

I saw the cicendela larve again, 
and I also met a good many other 


insects, whose habits interested 
me deeply ; but, not to spin out 
my narrative too much, I pass 
them over in silence, to tell of an 
event which suddenly put an end 
to the peaceful life 1 wasfleading 
amongst the ants. 
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One evening I was barricading 
my door as usual for the night 
when Meg came in, and without 
prelude observed, with an air of 
mystery, 

‘ We are going to war.’ 

‘What! I cried, ‘to war! 
And with whom ? 

‘With the neighbouring re- 
public.’ 

‘ And what is the casus belli ? 

‘O, a mere question of feeling. 
It seems that the populations of 
both states have increased greatly, 
and that the wood has grown too 
small for them; frontier squabbles 
are of daily occurrence. We have 
not troubled ourselves about it 
hitherto, but the insolence of our 
neighbours is beginning to exceed 
all bounds, and our forbearance is 
taken for fear. Well, to be brief, 
this morning a party of the enemy 
made an inroad on our territory, 
and in trying to repulse them our 
people, who were not in full force, 
were obliged to retreat in dis- 
order. They say there are several 
killed and a great many wounded.’ 

‘Well, and what then? 

‘We have decided on war. 
There is a council being held in 
the public hall at this moment. 
There is some little opposition, 
there always is; but the majority 
are for the immediate commence- 
ment of hostilities, and our armies 
will probably march to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘You say the matter is now 
under discussion.’ 

‘That is to say, the forms of 
discussion are being gone through, 
that we may seem to consider the 
arguments ofdissentients, but war 
is virtually decided on.’ 

‘Is the discussion public ? 

‘Of course it is. Would you 
like to be present ? 

‘ Very much.’ 

‘ Well, then, fellow me.’ 

Meg led the way and I followed 
her, feeling no little curiosity to 


see a council of ants with my 
own eyes. After going through 
several passages we reached the 
entrance to the public hall, which 
I had been in on the first night of 
my arrival in the ant-hill. 

The greatest excitement pre- 
vailed. Here and there groups of 
disputants were eagerly discussing 
the question of peace or war. 
Suddenly an ant demanded per- 
mission to make a speech, and 
silence was enforced. 

‘It is the leader of the oppo- 
sition,’ whispered Meg to me. 

‘Fellow - citizens,’ cried the 
orator, ‘none amongst you can 
accuse me of loving our republic 
less than another, no matter 
whom, but, before embarking on 
so terrible a venture as the step 
you contemplate, it will be well 
for us to take counsel together. 
If war be indeed inevitable, I 
shall set youallanexample ofdevo- 
tjon, and you will see me fighting 
in the foremost ranks.’ (‘ Hear, 
hear) ‘But before taking any 
such extreme measures let us con- 
sider whether the offences of our 
neighbours really call for chastise- 
ment with the sword ; let us see 
if matters cannot be amicably 
arranged. I am afraid that we 
have shown ourselves too suscep- 
tible.’ (Interruptions.) ‘I fear, I 
repeat, that we have shown our- 
selves too susceptible.’ (No, no !’) 
‘There have been, it is true, a 
few skirmishes on the frontier, 
but they are, we know, now and 
then of daily occurrence; they 
have never yet led either us or 
our neighbours to plunge into a 
general conflict. The affair of 
yesterday has been made too much 
of, it has assumed an undue im- 
portance, and I think that if a 
remonstrance couched incourteous 
terms were addressed to our neigh- 
bours they would promptly render 
us that satisfaction which we 
have a right to demand, and we 
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should avoid the terrible scourge 
of war.’ 

At these words a great tumult 
began in the assembly. All the 
ants talked at once, and there was 
such a hubbub that it was impos- 
sible to hear oneself speak. At 
last, however, the noise subsided 
a little, and another ant ascending 
the platform demanded silence, 
and spoke in the following terms: 

‘Dear fellow-citizens, I am as 
devoted to our republic as the ant 
who has just been addressing you, 
but my devotion is of a different 
kind. I wish to see you all 
zealous for the national honour.’ 
(Cheers.) ‘ True, I love peace, and 
I should merit universal execra- 
tion if I advocated a war without 
due cause; but is it such a war 
as that that we propose declaring 
to-day? It is not we who have 
given provocation to our neigh- 
bours; it is they who by their 
daily insolence have driven us to 
bay.’ (‘Hear, hear !”) ‘Weare told 
that a courteous remonstrance will 
be enough to insure the mainten- 
ance of peace; but do you know, 
fellow-citizens, how such a cour- 
teous remonstrance will be regard- 
ed by those to whom it is ad- 
dressed ? It will be looked upon 
as a disguised apology’ (excite- 
ment); ‘ yes, as anapology. Do 
you wish us to send a deputation 
to our neighbours charged with 
an apology? Answer me, do you 
wish it, or do you not? 

At this a positive yell of fury 
echoed through the hall. The 
ant who had advocated peace had 
gradually approached one of the 
doors as his opponent spoke, and 
at the last word he realised that 
it was time for him to take him- 
self off, which he did without an 
instant’s delay. Some of the most 
excited of the ants began looking 
everywhere for him, that they 
might tear him to pieces. 

‘You were right,’ I observed 
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to Meg. ‘It was a mere form to 

let the leader of the opposition 
speak. It is evident that here, 
as elsewhere, the advocates of vio- 
lent measures have it all their 
own way with the masses. They 
have but to bring out a few high- 
sounding phrases, such as the 
“honour of therepublic,” “zeal for 
the national dignity,” “revenge for 
an unpardonable insult,” and so 
forth, to crush down those who 
try to get a hearing for the cold 
und measured language of reason. 
I see that war is inevitable. 
What do you suppose will be the 
result ? 

‘Who can tell? War is buta 
game of chance. Our troops are 
brave and numerous, but those of 
the enemy are not less brave, and, 
I believe, more numerous than 
ours. I believe they are as 
anxious for war as we are, but 
they have managed to make us 
declare it, so that they may be 
able to proclaim us to be the ag- 
gressors. It’s an old manceuvre 
which always answers.’ 

After the second orator’s speech 
the opposition had no chance of 
making itself heard. It would 
have been dangerous in the general 
excitement even to pronounce the 
word peace. The partisans of 
war had the people on their side, 
and although the whole burden 
of it would fall upon the latter, 
they rushed into it as blindly as 
common cockchafers, which are 
of all insects the very giddiest. 

‘ Friend Cricket,’ I said to my- 
self, as I went back to my room, 
‘this is a fine lesson for you if 
you ever become king of the ants. 
You will know how the masses 
are swayed. <A few telling atti- 
tudes and gestures, sonorous 
periods, empty but high-soundimg 
words, ready-made phrases, always 
the same, not forgetting the jndi- 
cious and appropriate introduction 
of a few shakes, an occasional 
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tremolo, and of the final C. If 
with all that you can’t make your 
subjects follow you blindfold, 
you're no true cricket, and you're 
unworthy to reign.’ 

I slept but little that night. 
The whole ant-hill was in a com- 
motion, and its inhabitants were 
perpetually running backwards 
and forwards in the passages. The 
marching regiments were doubt- 
less being passed in review, that 
the campaign might open with 
daybreak. 

Quite early in the morning Meg 
came to fetch me. 


only a thousand soldiers will 
march to meet the enemy.’ 

‘To what corps do you belong, 
Meg? 

‘O, I remain here; my age 
relieves me from active service.’ 

As we were talking some ants 
eame up and held a whispered 
conversation with Meg. 

‘They wish me to ask you to 
accompany our troops,’ she said, 
turning to me. 

‘ As their leader ? 

I bit my lips as Meg looked at 
me in surprise. I had foolishly 
let out my secret hopes. 
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‘Our troops are on the eve of 
starting,’ she said; ‘scouts have 
already been sent on to reconnoitre 
the enemy.’ 

‘Do you suppose the enemy is 
aware of the expedition to be sent 
against him ? 

‘Not a doubt of it. He has 
his spies, who keep him informed 
of everything which goes on here.’ 

‘How many men are there in 
your expeditionary force? 

‘About two thousand ; but as 
soon as the wood is reached the 
army will divide: one half will 
remain behind as reserve, and 


* No,’ she said ; ‘ to make music 
for them to march to.’ 

‘Hem, hem ? 

‘You really must not refuse; 
they rely upon you to encourage 
the soldiers.’ 

‘Must I go to the scene of 
action ? 

‘Yon may as well. There’s no 
need, though, for you to take part 
in the battle, and you remain in 
the rear whilst the fighting is go- 
ing on.” | 

‘ I should prefer that certainly.’ 

Meg was here called out, but 
she soon came back, saying, 
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‘ They are waiting for you; the 
army is about to march.’ 

‘ But I have had no breakfast.’ 

‘Never mind that; you will 
is made. You will be taken care 
get some food when the first halt 
of.” 

I set out, preceded by Meg, for 
one of the entrances of the ant- 
hill. To say that I was happy in 
my mind would be to tell a lie. 
I did not at all relish the prospect 
of being involved in a squabble 
such as that about to begin. It 
is true I was not obliged to take 
an active part in the struggle ; 
but if I had to keep near the com- 
batants I might at any minute 
be surrounded by the enemy, 
made prisoner, and perhaps mur- 
dered. 

Once outside the ant-hill I was 
struck by the scene its envirbns 
presented. The ants in immense 
numbers were gathered about it, 
awaiting the signal for departure. 

When I appeared a great si- 
lence fell upon them all, and 
every head was turned towards 
me. They evidently knew what 
office I was to hold. 

With becoming gravity I climb- 
ed to the top of the ant-hill, and 
when there I paused for a few 
minutes to tune myself to the 
occasion. 

It was for me to awake the 
patriotism of my audience, to extol 
its courage, to inflame it against 
the enemy, and finally to wind up 
with a thrilling flourish of trum- 
pets. All this had to be done 
through the medium of chromatic 
scales and shakes ; but they say 
that music admirably expresses 
all the emotions of the soul, and 
that there are times when it ad- 
vantageously takes the place of 
words. 

My song must have been worthy 
of its subject, and have expressed 
all that I have said above, for it 
roused indescribable enthusiasm 
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amongst the ants. When I had 
brought out the final C, I heard 
cries from amongst the crowd of 
‘ Long live the cricket ! and those 
cries were not repressed. It was 
a good omen for the future. After 
all, this war might promote my 
interests. I must watch events, 
turn everything which occurred 
to account, make opportunities for 
my own advancement—in a word, 
take Time by the forelock, that 
was all J had to do. 

I was asked to take the head of 
the army, which I did at once, 
mentally resolving, however, to 
make some excuse for slackening 
my pace and letting the troops 
pass on before me when we should 
be near the enemy. It seemed to 
me that it was my duty not to 
risk in the chances of a battle a 
life to which a great interest 
might possibly be some day at- 
tached. 

I was reflecting thus as I per- 
formed a war-march, and the ants 
in four columns followed me si- 
lently. 

We soon reached the borders of 
the wood, and a halt was made 
for breakfast. Nearly all the ants 
had brought provisions with them, 
carrying them in their mandibles. 
Meg had not forgotten me, and I 
saw some soldiers approaching me, 
painfully dragging along a huge 
piece of white sugar which had 
been reserved for me. I mentally 
thanked my old friend as I did 
justice to the meal provided for 
me. 

As I was eating I listened to 
the conversation going on about 
me. 

The following dialogue between 
an old ant and a young recruit 
particularly interested me. The 
former had taken part in the 
expedition against the black ants, 
and she spoke with the authority 
of age and experience. 

‘You know, conscript,’ she 
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said, ‘I don’t want to cavil at 
my superiors, but the fact is this 
campaign is being badly managed ; 
and I am very much afraid it will 
be a failure. Who would have 
dreamt yesterday that we should 
be opening hostilities at dawn to- 
day? We rush to arms without 
warning, without preparation, 
without allies of any sort or kind, 
when we might so easily have se- 
cured the coperation of the 
amazon ants. Then we march at 
hapbazard, without knowing when 
or where we may meet the enemy. 
They say our leaders have a grand 
plan of action, but I'd bet one of 
my legs that they have no more 
plan than I have. Did you see 
any scouts start before us? I 
didn’t, not a single one, and I was 
wandering about the ant-hill all 
night. I'd risk asecond leg that 
each has left the other to see to 
that precaution, and that nothing 
has been really done.’ 

‘ According to you, then, old 
Gibs, we are not going to march 
direct upon the enemy’s ant-hill ? 

* March direct upon the enemy’s 
ant-hill? Do you suppose the 


enemy is going to allow himself 


to be beaten just to cover you 
with glory? We are by no means 
secure of victory, and we shall 
need all our resources to come out 
of the affair creditably. In our 
last struggle with the black ants 
we had no little difficulty in 
conquering them, and what we 
did then was nothing to the work 
before us now.’ 

‘You old people see everything 
in a gloomy light ; does our cour- 
age, our proved courage, count for 
nothing ? 

*O, courage is all very well as 
far as it goes, but what’s the good 
of it when an army is not well 
commanded? And we are badly 
commanded—I feel it, I know it.’ 

‘You feel it, do you? That’s 
always the way with the old folks. 
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I daresay you think now that if 
you were our leader everything 
would be better managed ? 

* You talk as young people do ; 
they always are and will be pre- 
sumptuous, inconsiderate, and un- 
suspicious. But you'll see, you'll 
see !’ 

‘Yes, we shall see. Look now 
how quiet everything is in the 
wood. Not an enemy in sight. 
It’s my belief now that we shall 
surprise them and fall upon them 
before they know where they are.’ 

‘So that’s your opinion, is it, 
conscript ? 

‘It’s the opinion of the whole 
army.’ 

‘So much the worse for the 
army. Now I think we shall be 
surprised ourselves presently.’ 

‘ A truce with your forebodings, 
prophetess of evil! Why, look 
there, there are the scouts coming 
back. Who said none had been 
sent ? 

.A few minutes later a rumour 
was circulating in the army that 
the scouts had explored the wood 
and had seen nothing suspicious. 
They had, it was true, caught 
sight of a few of the enemy, but 
they seemed to be there quite by 
accident, and had retreated hastily 
on their approach. 

Old Gibs shook her head, but 
as the order to resume our march 
was given at that moment I did 
not hear the conclusion of her re- 
marks, 

As Meg had said, two of the 
four columns of which the army 
was composed halted at the en- 
trance to the wood. The other, 
numbering some thousands, ad- 
vanced under cover of the bank. 

On this side the wood consisted 
of several different kinds of trees, 
beeches predominating. The 
ground, which was either bare or 
overgrown with moss, offered but 
few impediments to our march, so 
that we advanced rapidly. Iremain- 
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ed at the head of the army and 
between the two columns, going 
on playing the war-march I had 
struck up when we started. Pre- 
sently, however, I gradually 
slackened my pace, so as to allow 
the heads of the columns to pre- 
cede me. The most profound 
silence continued to reign around 
us, and no sound awoke the echoes 
but that of my music. 

We had now been marching 
a long time, and there was no 
sign of the enemy. Had the 
young conscript been right? I 
wondered. Had old Gibs been 
talking nonsense, as he had im- 
plied? I was beginning to think 
she had. 

A hollow path now lay out 
before us, probably a continuation 
of the one I have already men- 
tioned. It was of considerable 
width, and bounded on either side 
by very steep banks. Tocross it, 
it would be necessary to go down 
the bank on ourside and ascend the 
one oppositeto us. The latter look- 
ed very rugged, and was surmount- 
ed by the projecting ridge beneath 
which I had taken refuge lower 
down in the storm a few days 
ago. No enemy was to be seen 
on the other side. Old Gibs, 
who now happened to be near me, 
again suggested to her companions 
that it would be well to climb a 
tree and reconnoitre the bank 
opposite to us before scaling it ; 
but she was only laughed at for 
her prudence, to which another 
name was given, and she did not 
venture to insist. 

The’ two columns of ants de- 
scended the bank like a double 
torrent, and in a moment the hol- 
low path was alive with hurrying 
troops. I paused on the project- 
ing brow of the bank looking 
down upon the ravine, waiting to 
cross it in my turn, till the transit 
should have been effected by the 
bulk of the army. 


The ascent of the opposite 
bank was quickly effected, and 
soon the whole army was drawn 
up beneath the second ledge al- 
ready mentioned. The perpen- 
dicular wall presented no obstacle 
to the ants, who immediately 
scaled it; but, having gained the 
summit, they found themselves 
stopped by a clump of heather, 
the hanging roots of which formed 
an insuperable barrier even to 
them. 

Some little confusion now oc- 
curred in the ranks, owing to the 
precipitate descent of those who, 
pressing on in advance, had re- 
cognised the impossibility of fur- 
ther progress in that direction. 
From the commanding position I 
occupied I could see a kind of 
hollow in the otherwise inaccessi- 
ble bank, by which the ascent to 
the plateau could be made by a 
few at a time.’ I was about to 
point out this ravine to our peo- 
ple when some of them perceived 
it, and, entering it, called to the 
others to follow them. The bulk 
of the army then halted, and a file 
ofants, looking like a black thread, 
entered the pass, which was too 
narrow to admit of many at once. 

At the end of halfan hour some 
four or five hundred appeared to 
me to have passed through—that 
is to say, rather less than half the 
effective force. At this moment 
I noticed a little faltering in the 
column in the pass, then a retro- 
grade movement, and alittle later 
I distinctly saw those of the ants 
who had gained the plateau roll 
down upon those behind them. 
What could be the meaning of 
this? It was soon explained. 
Whilst the regiments nearest the 
ravine were running to ascertain 
the cause of the interruption of 
the ascent, I suddenly saw the 
patch of heather already referred 
to as forming the crest of the op- 
posite bank become alive »with 
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ants. I could distinctly see them 
struggling with each other, and 
some of them fell back into the 
path where that part of the army 
which had not been able to reach 
the plateau remained motionless. 
We had fallen into an ambuscade, 


Many ants were still attempting 
to ascend the ravine, but they 
could not succeed. It was evident 
that some obstacle had been 
placed in it which it was impossi- 
ble for them to surmount. Those 
which fell back from the heather 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. COII. 


and our forces were cut in half. 
I now heard a dull noise from the 
plateau, where the struggle was 
probably going on with consider- 
able slaughter; but, being on a 
somewhat lower level, I could see 
nothing of what was happening. 


on to their companions were im- 
mediately surrounded and ques- 
tioned, and it was evident that 
the replies elicited were of a terri- 
fying nature, for they at once 
produced the greatest agitation 


amongst the expeditionary forces. 
Zz 
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I saw the ants, as if seized with a 
sudden access of fury, clutch at 
the vertical wall beneath which 
they were massed, and struggle to 
scale it, only, alas, to fall back 
upon each other, balked by the 
impassable barrier of heather. 
Deeply moved, I was eagerly 
watching the scene, of which not 
a single detail escaped me, when 
my attention was suddenly called 
in another direction. 

I have already said that from 
the position I occupied I com- 
manded a view of one part of the 
hollow path which wound in such 
a manner as to admit of my see- 
ing a long way down it on either 
side. At the moment referred 
to above I saw a dense column of 
ants advancing in good order from 
the left, and at the same time 
another body appeared on the 
right. I shouted in a shrill voice 
to warn our people of the threat- 
ening danger, and made signs to 
them to fall back towards me; 
but, absorbed in their vain efforts 
to scale the bank, they either did 
not see or did not understand me. 

Meanwhile the two converging 
columns rapidly approached each 
other. At last they were noticed, 
and I saw our soldiers leave the 
wall they had been vainly at- 
tempting to scale, and, in the 
presence of a visible enemy, regain 
the calmness and coolness they 
had for the moment lost. Their 
new dispositions were rapidly 
made; and, dividing into two 
parties, they prepared to meet the 


onslaught of the attacking co- 
lumns with a vigorous repulse. 
The combatants all’ belonged to 
the same race ; and in the hand- 
to-hand struggle which ensued, 
the two parties were so mixed to- 
gether that I was at a loss to un- 
derstand how they could distin- 
guish friends from foes. 

As to what would be the issue 
of the battle there could be not a 
shadow of doubt. The enemy’s 
columns each numbered some 
thousands of troops, and it was 
impossible that our army, re- 
duced to five hundred at the most, 
could long sustain so unequal a 
combat. In spite of their courage- 
ous resistance, they must soon be 
overpowered. The noise from the 
hollow path now drowned that 
from the plateau, and I could no 
longer make out whether the 
struggle on the latter was over or 
still going on. 

The battle had lasted for some 
time with incredible slaughter 
when I suddenly saw an ant run- 
ning towards me, whom I took 
for one of our people. 

‘ Run, Cricket !’ she cried eager- 
ly—‘run, and summon the re- 
serve corps from the borders of 
the wood: you will go faster 
than Ishall. Tell them to hasten 
up ; things are going against us.’ 

With that she left me to return 
to the battle; whilst I, leaving 
the scene of carnage, where I could 
do nothing for my friends, bent 
my steps to the place where we 
had left the reserve corps. 


(Zo be continued,) 
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SWITZERLAND, BY PEN AND PENCIL. 


Cuapter XIV. Toe Western Lakes. 


Tue wildly beautiful harmonies 
of the Alpine landscape, consisting 
of ice-clad rocks and frozen lakes, 
are repeated in softer tones and 
calmer strains in West Switzer- 
land, which is indeed like a gentle 
echo of the Oberland. This dis- 
trict is grouped around the Lake 
of Geneva or Leman, the Lake of 
Neuchatel or Neuenburg, and the 
slopes and valleys of the Jura. 
For though the ‘ Black Mountains’ 
of the Jura may possess many 
terrors, still they are far less 
mighty than the Alps; and 


Nature’s sovereign power is con- 


trolled by milder laws here, where 
she lies close to the warm heart 
of the earth, than where she sits 
aloft enthroned on inaccessible 
heights. 

The upper valleys of Neuchitel 
looked dreary enough in the old 
times, when foxes and owlsabound- 
ed, and the people who dwelt in 
the wretched huts were not only 
ragged, but famishing. The sur- 
face of the ground was strewn 
with fragments of rock, between 
which there would grow a late 
and scanty crop of oats or barley ; 
and on this the herdsmen and char- 
coal-burners managed to subsist, 
with the result that their bodies 
were as much starved as their 
minds. Nowadays, however, this 
is all changed, and everywhere 
there are large flourishing villages, 
which are almost like towns, and 
are inhabited by a thriving pros- 
perous people. The railway keeps 
them in constant communication 
with the outer world, and the 


telegraph brings them information 
concerning the great markets to 
which they send their produce 
and manufactures. The popula- 
tion is a busy and hard-working 
one, the chief branch of industry 
pursued being that of watch- 
making. Nearly thirty thousand 
workmen are employed about this 
manufacture in the villages of 
Neuchatel alone, Geneva employs 
eight thousand, the Bernese Jura 
three-and-twenty thousand, and 
the same number are employed by 
Lausanne and the valley of Joux; 
so that altogether some eighty 
thousand persons, dwelling for the 
most part in lonely mountain- 
villages, are engaged day by day 
in dictating the time to the rest 
of the world. 

The history of the introduction 
of the first watch to Chaux-de- 
Fonds is interesting enough. It 
was brought thither, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, 
by a cattle-dealer, and excited 
much wonder among the herdsmen 
and charcoal-burners. But, alas, 
it had not the gift of perpetual 
motion, and one day there was 
great distress, for the wheels had 
stopped. Thereupon a young 
smith named Daniel Jean Richard, 
who was of an inquiring turn of 
mind, set himself to take the little 
machine to pieces. He succeeded 
perfectly, restored it to life, and 
thenceforward was possessed with 
the desire of making watches 
himself. After a thousand trials 
and difficulties success crowned 
his labours, and in the end he 
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became the father and founder of 
what is now a most important 
manufacture. 

Even before they reach Geneva, 
natives of Northern Europe will 
find much to delight them in 
Neuchatel and its lake—and, in- 
deed, in the entire neighbourhood, 
with its villages, green mountain- 
slopes, and valleys. The whole 
aspect of the district is so pleasant 
that strangers speedily feel them- 
selves quite at home in it. The 
smallest towns are exquisitely 
clean, the streets are well swept, 
the trim well-kept gardens are 
brilliant with flowers, the meadows 
are bordered with luxuriant fruit- 
trees, and the houses look radiant 
with prosperity, as do also the 
inhabitants, the expression of 
whose faces, notwithstanding a 
certain air of business-like gravity, 
is as cheerful as if every day were 
a holiday. Add to all this the 
heights of the Jura, which fill the 
background, and conceal many a 
golden hive full of industrious 
workers, and the picture is com- 
plete, 

The town of Neuchatel is the 
product of all these various ele- 
ments combined. It is not only 
neat and clean, but rich and hand- 
some ; and its aspect, like that of 
its citizens, betokens cheerfulness, 
contentment, ready sociability, 
and much confidence in its own 
powers. The inhabitants were 
determined that their town should 
present a handsome appearance, 
and have accordingly vied with 
one another in their endeavours 
to beautify it. The necessary 
funds have always been forthcom- 
ing when wanted, nor has there 
been any lack of public spirit, or 
indeed of noble acts of generosity, 
as we are reminded by the name 
of David Pury, one of the greatest 
benefactors of the place. 

The fragrant scent of the vine 
pervades the whole surrounding 
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district, and the grapes grown on 
the hills of this little canton are 
by no means the worst of their 
kind. The red grapes of Cor- 
taillod and Derriére-Moulins, and 
the white grapes of Bevaix, Au- 
verneier, and St. Blaise are highly 
appreciated in the grand hotels 
on the lake ; and the white have 
no cause to blush, nor the red to 
turn pale, even if they should be 
subjected to the refined criticism 
of a Burgundian palate. 

With Tradition for our guide, 
we will now proceed to Freiburg. 
We are in what was anciently 
called Uechtland—the Desert— 
for such it seemed to the Romans 
settled at what was then known as 
Aventicum, but is now Avenches, 
They did not like it at all. Dense 
forests, waste lands, rugged moun- 
tains, and uncultivated valleys 
found very few admirers among 
the children of Italy, in spite of 
the attractive character of the lake 
and its shores. In after years the 
district fell under the dominion 
of the German emperor, and was 
governed by the powerful Dukes 
of Zihringen, one of whom, 
Berchtold IV., took it into his 
head to imitate his uncle, who 
had built a town of Freiburg on 
the Dreisam in Breisgau, and so 
built one of the same name about 
the fortress of Thira, on the river 
Saane. This was in 1179, or 
twelve years before the founding 
of Bern. His desire was that the 
new free town should act as a 
check upon the overweening pride 
of the nobles and ecclesiastics, 
and to this end he granted vari- 
ous liberties and privileges to the 
citizens. But the monks of Payerne 
withstood him from the first ; and, 
as soon as the new church was 
begun, their opposition became so 
actively violent that the duke was 
obliged to have recourse to force 
before he could drive them and 
their vassalsaway. They returned 
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again later; and, indeed, until 
quite recently, their convents and 
monasteries were more numerous 
in Freiburg than anywhere else. 
There were monks and nuns of 
all colours and habits — Fran- 
ciscans, Augustinians, Capucins, 
Ursulines, Cistercians, and many 
others ; and Freiburg was not only 
a stronghold of the Jesuits, but 
the strongest stronghold in the 
land. 

The town of Bern had been 
built for much the same reasons 
as Freiburg, and common interests 
supplied a strong bond of union 
between the two, which was 
further cemented by repeated 
leagues and covenants. 

Bern and Freiburg together 
threatened many a foe with their 
formidable power in later times ; 
and, more than this, they used 
them so effectually on the field of 
Murten as completely to drive the 
Burgundians out of the country. 
It must have been a grand sight 
to see the strong and proud array 
which passed through the gates 
of Freiburg on the 25th July 1476, 
three days after the glorious victory 
of Murten, or Morat, on their way to 
hold a splendid sitting of the Diet 
of the Swiss Confederation. The 
Bishop of Grenoble came in full 
canonicalsto bring the good wishes 
of King Louis of France, and he 
was followed by the Duke of 
Lorraine, the representatives of 
Austria, France, Savoy, St. Gall, 
Appenzell, Biel, Valais, Solothurn, 
and the brave warriors of the eight 
confederate cantons. Peace with 
Savoy was the question they had 
met to discuss; and there was not 
much ink wasted on the occasion. 
The duke gave the Pays de Vaud 
as a guarantee, and Freiburg and 
Bern received Murten, Aigle, Orbe, 
and Grandson. 

Montreux, the Swiss Nice, in 
one respect resembles Interlaken 
—that is to say, no one exaetly 


knows where the place itself is, 
though the name is given to an 
extensive district. Montreux is, 
in fact, made up of the villages 
of Les Planches and Sales, and to 
these belong Veytaux, Chatelard, 
Verney, Clarens, Glion, Sonzier, 
Brie, and a number of others, 
which dot the green slopes of the 
Dent de Jaman down to the edge 
of the lake. The space between 
the villages is occupied by woods, 
vineyards, streams, groups of trees ; 
and everywhere you may see gar- 
deners, vine-dressers, and boatmen 
busily and cheerfully pursuing 
their various avocations. Over 
all there is an air of blissful peace 
and repose, and the place is 
salubrious as well as lovely. Many 
a person who had lost his health 
in the rude world without has 
found it again on these sunny 
hills; and as for the sound health 
of the natives, that is sufficiently 
attested by the lightheartedness, 
almost Greek in its character, 
with which they celebrate their 
festivals when their labours are 
over. 

Talking of Greek characteristics, 
there is quite a classic flavour 
about the Narcissus Festival, 
which is held on the greensward 
belonging to the chalets of Avent, 
where this flower blooms in pro- 
fusion in the spring-time, and in- 
vites the pleasure-loving popula- 
tion to make merry with dancing 
and singing; and the féle of 
lV’ Abbaye des Vignerona, the guild 
of the Vevey vine-dressers, com- 
pletely recalls the time when the 
temples of the ancient gods were 
still held in honour. The vintage 
season is of itself provocative of 
jubilant mirth; but when tradi- 
tions of Roman festivals held in 
honour of Ceres, Pales, and 
Bacchus survive among the people 
—as they do in Rome, Naples, 
and other parts of Italy, and even 
here on the shores of Lake 
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Leman—it is only natural that 
such fétes should be celebrated in 
a manner worthy of their classical 
origin. The spread of Christianity 
has entirely done away with the 
festivals held in honour of all the 
old heathen divinities, save one, 
that of Bacchus, which has obstin- 
ately held its ground. Its observ- 
ance was continued in Italy and 
Greece for long centuries, and the 
same may have been the case here; 
but, unfortunately, there is no 
accurate evidence as to the time 
and manner of its celebration, as 
the archives of the vine-dressers’ 
guild were consumed by fire to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth 
century. Itrecurs at intervals of 
about fifteen years, and has been 
celebrated only five times since 
1797, the last occasion being in 
1865. 

In ancient times the whole 
honour of the festival belonged to 
Bacchus ; afterwards Ceres, the 


guardian of the cornfields, and 
later still Pales, the patron of the 
herdsmen, were admitted to a 
share in it, and the triple féte was 
celebrated in the middle of sum- 
mer, instead of being divided be- 
tween April and October, as was 


the case in old Rome. When the 
great day at last arrives, what a 
bustle and stir there is on the 
shores of the lake, on the quay, 
and in the streets of Vevey, and 
upon the open space towards 
which the crowds are hastening ! 
Everywhere there are signs of 
exuberant mirth. Foreigners 
pour in from all quarters, and 
there is a perfect Babel of lan- 
guages, for the féte enjoys a Euro- 
pean reputation. Balconies, roofs, 
walls, and trees are all occupied 
by eager spectators ; flags wave 
from the triumphal arches leading 
to the scene of action, trumpets 
sound incessantly, and the air is 
filled with the sweet scent of 
flowers. Then comes the proces- 
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sion. It is headed by a company 
of halberdiers, in the costume of 
the old warriors of the Confeder- 
acy, and the guild of the vine- 
dressers of Vevey and Tour, ac- 
companied by their ‘ abbot,’ carry- 
ing a bishop’s crozier, whose func- 
tion it is to make the customary 
speech and to crown the two vine- 
dressers who have been most suc- 
cessful in cultivating the vine. 
Then comes Spring, all lightness, 
freshness, and brightness ; here 
are boys carrying garlands ; there 
are gardeners, male and female ; 
shepherds and shepherdesses and 
rural musicians—all sweeping by 
in the mazes of the dance, sing- 
ing and shouting as they go. 
After them comes the goddess her- 
self—a beautiful young maiden in 
a triumphal car, decked with rib- 
bons and flowers ; and, when she 
has passed by, come a group of 
Alpine herdsmen, driving before 
them some of their fine-looking 
cattle, the loud tinkle of whose 
bells mingles oddly with the 
strains of the music. Spring is 
succeeded by the summer god- 
dess Ceres, whose procession con- 
sists of a wagon drawn by oxen 
and decorated with corn, chil- 
dren carrying a beehive as a 
symbol of industry, reapers, 
gleaners, and threshers—all in 


‘honour of the joys of summer. 


This procession, like the former 
one, winds up with a lively throng 
of singers and dancers. 

Summer ripens into autumn. 
Evoe, behold! Bacchus approaches 
with fauns, satyrs, and thyrsus- 
bearers. The victorious god is 
drawn by fiery horses covered 
with panther-skins, amid the 
clashing of cymbals, the beating 
of kettledrums, and the blowing 
of pipes and flutes. Corybantes, 
fauns, and Bacchantes—a wild 
noisy crew — swarm round the 
chariot of the god, performing 
their Bacchanalian dances. The 
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priests lead the singing, and are 
answered by the choruses, and 
thanks are offered up to the god 
who has blessed the shores of the 
lake with his bounty. So exu- 
berant and tumultuous is the 
mirth of autumn that it infects 
even the spectators. Silenus, rid- 
ing backwards on his ass, and 
trolling forth in loud tones a song 
in praise of the Pays de Vaud, is 
greeted with rapturous applause, 
and, what with the clapping of 
hands, the gay dresses, the blue 
sky, bright sun, flowers, trees, 
intoxicating music, and happy 
faces, the general excitement is 
wrought up to the highest pitch. 

Ouchy, the flourishing port of 
Lausanne, the town of the three 
hills, the capital of the canton, next 
attracts our notice. How many fa- 
mous names areassociated with Lau- 
sanne! It is like a dream to think 
of the time when Voltaire, Tissot, 
Rousseau, Gibbon, Constant, Fox, 
Mercier, Eynod, Haller, and Bon- 
stetten used to meet and join the 
brilliant circle of witty and intel- 
lectual women then assembled 
here. This was in the days when 
the scoffing philosophy was in 
vogue ; yet, with all its imperti- 
nence and scepticism, its devotees 
were very cheerful people, by no 
means averse from pleasure, and 
though they drank deep draughts 
from the cup of liberty, they never 
lost their charming grace, even 
when most intoxicated. 

The inhabitants of Lausanne at 
the present day are said to be 
somewhat like them in character ; 
that is, they love life, sunshine, 
and gaiety, and are original, na- 
tural, and rather indolent. One 
feels disposed, however, to ques- 
tion the justice of this last impu- 
tation when one looks at the mas- 
sive arches of the great granite 
bridge which connects St. Fran- 
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cois with St. Laurent. It is solid 
enough to be the work of the 
Komans, and yet these few indo- 
lent people accomplished its con- 
struction without any assistance. 
In some respects Lausanne resem- 
bles Freiburg, for the ground upon 
which it stands is very much 
broken. Some parts of the town 
and some streets have now been 
connected ; but in the heart of the 
town things have been left much 
as they were originally. The 
streets and alleys run up-hill and 
down-hill, and some one is wicked 
enough to declare that it is im- 
possible to walk about the place 
without a drag on one’s feet. But 
modern Lausanne does not live 
here ; she has built her numerous 
handsome villas by the side of 
level roads, on wooded slopes and 
eminences, and will continue to 
spread as far as she can without 
losing sight of the cathedral-tower. 
The cathedral, which has the re- 
putation of being the finest in all 
Switzerland, will always be the 
centre-point and crowning glory 
of Lausanne, both for the sake of 
its venerable antiquity, its history, 
and its intrinsic beauty. 

But, though the town abounds 
with objects of interest, natural 
and historical, we must deny our- 
selves the pleasure of penetrating 
farther into the treasure-chamber, 
for fear we should not get away 
again. Just a passing glance 
must be bestowed, however, upon 
St. Frangois, the southern part of 
the town. The venerable old 
church of St. Francois, the last 
object which meets our eye, used 
to be eagerly watched for as the 
goal of his journey by the traveller 
arriving by diligence in former 
times, before there was any rail- 
way station at Lausanne, or any 
landing-place for steamboats at 
Ouchy. 
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Cuaprtrer XV. From tHe Lake or Geneva To THE ‘Mer DE Gace.’ 


Comparine the- situation of 
Geneva with that of the towns of 
the Pays de Vaud, on the north- 
west shore of the lake, it must be 
admitted that the latter have the 
advantage ; but still, the angle 
formed by the Alps and the Jura 
to the south of the lake confessed- 
ly affords one of the finest sites 
in the world. The scenery of 
Geneva is extremely soft and 
lovely in character, and has a 
soothing cheering effect upon the 
spirits. The combination of shrubs 
and trees, meadows and gardens, 
woods and orchards, is very pleas- 
ing, diversified and enlivened as 
it is by the presence of numerous 
chateaux and villas; and_ ihe 
beauty of the scene is, of course, 
greatly enhanced by the lake and 
its reflections, as well as by the 
Alps, which form the framework 
of the picture, and seem to make 
it quite complete in itself. 

The town is divided by the 
Rhone into two parts: the district 
called Saint-Gervais and the town 
proper, which contains all the pub- 
lic buildings, collections, palaces, 
and other noteworthy objects. 
Saint-Gervais was for a long time 
nothing but a suburb ; but it is 
building its new houses in a grand 
and luxurious style. 

The river flows out of the lake 
at this point, having undergone 
such a complete purification on its 
way hitherfrom Villeneuve, thatits 
wholesome vigorous waters have 
become perfectly blue and trans- 
parent. It encircles two little 
islands, one of which contains 
some lofty black-looking houses, 
and was, in all probability, the 
place where the castle stood in 
the old Roman times; the other, 
the island of Rousseau, being 
shaded by some fine old poplars 
of unusual sizé, and connected 
with the Pont des Bergues, is 


altogether of amore cheerful aspect. 
It is as he walks along the hand- 
some quays, over the wide bridges, 
and through the pleasure-grounds 
which line the shores, that the 
stranger feels the full charm of 
the situation. First, there is the 
lake in all its mysterious beauty ; 
and among the numerous summer 
residences which enliven its banks 
we see the hospitable chateau of 
Coppet, once the residence of 
Madame de Staél; and Nyon, 
anciently known to Julius Cesar 
as Julia Equestris. To the right 
is Cologny, with its villages, sur- 
rounded by a circle of villas and 
bright-green vineyards, which con- 
trast well with the dark handsome 
foliage of the beautiful chestnut 
woods. There, too, lie the Villa 
Diodati, in which Byron composed 
some of his poems; and, some- 
what nearer the town, the luxuri- 
ous Villa Favre, where lived 
Merle d’Aubigné, the famous his- 
torian of the Reformation. 

From the Pont du Mont Blanc, 
as well as from the island of 
Rousseau, one looks far away into 
the sublime distance, where, high 
above the gray rocks of the Little 
Saléve, Mont Blanc rears his 
silvery head, surrounded by a 
stately train of other glacier- 
mountains, whose domes and 
peaks rise on either side of him. 
The Méle pyramid, to the left of 
the Little Saléve, guards the en- 
trance into Faucigny, and farther 
off the mountains of Voirons, with 
their green pastures, subside into 
woods and meadows which slope 
down towards the lake. On sum- 
mer evenings, when the sun has 
disappeared behind the dark moun- 
tains of Jura, the colouring of the 
whole scene is something wonder- 
ful. The foreground and middle- 
distance are veiled in mist and 
shadow, while the chain of the 
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Alps, and it alone, is still illu- 
minated with the rosy splendour 
of daylight. The heights of Mont 
Blanc are all aflame with gold 
and red, and a thousand other 
varying tints, which gradually 
fade away into deep purple. It 
is just at this hour that the 
numerous gas-lamps are lighted 
on the quays and bridges and in 
the streets, and the glare from 
them illuminates the dark lake to 
a great distance. The wind blows 
softly across the gently sobbing 
waters, and whispers among the 
trees; and then the moon rises 
over the Alps, and the whole 
scene is changed, and we are at 
once transported into the realms 
of fairyland. Long streaks of 
bluish light glide over the surface 
of the water, and stud the tops of 
the waves with diamonds, making 
the dark lake look like the starry 
heavens. The nearest hills are all 
brilliantly lighted up, and gay 
sounds of music come to us from 
the Rousseau island. A row on 
the lake at this hour will recall 
to our minds all the old tales of 
water nymphs and fairies; and as 
we watch yonder boat gliding 
along, with its shining ghostly 
sail, we are tempted to ask 
whether the old magic vessel of 
long ago has not returned to these 
shores. It is said that the Lake of 
Ziirich should be seen by daylight 
and the Lake of Geneva by moon- 
light, and the Genevese them- 
selves declare that no one knows 
what their lake really is until he 
has seen it at midnight, when the 
moon is at the full. Certain itis 
that evening is the time when the 
real life of Geneva begins ; for the 
whole of the day is devoted to 
the serious business of buying and 
selling, and the manufacture of 
watches and jewelry. In the 
evening the shores of the lake are 
crowded with foreigners from all 
parts of Europe; and, under these 
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circumstances, modern Geneva is 
often pronounced to be one of the 
finest towns in the world. 

We are just going up to the 
summit of the Saléve, to have a 
general view of the town and can- 
ton, and then we must hurry on to 
Chamounix and the‘ Merde Glace.’ 
Mont Saléve, indeed, ought hardly 
to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the giants of the vale of 
Chamounix ; but still it has its 
own peculiar attractions, and af- 
fords us a good opportunity—the 
best we shall have—of waving 
our last farewells to Geneva. Seen 
from the town, the Saléve looks 
like a bare precipitous wall of 
limestone, and its aspect does not 
improve much on acloser acquaint- 
ance, The eastern side, however, 
along which the road winds, is 
a gentle slopé occupied by plea- 
sant villages and orchards, hand- 
some villas, and gardens sur- 


rounded by flourishing groves of 
-beech and chestnut. Higher up, 


the mountain is clothed with a 
low growth of small beech-trees, 
hollies, aspens, junipers, and sweet 
chestnuts, which gradually dimin- 
ish in number till they disappear 
altogether, and are succeeded by 
mosses and lichens. The moun- 
tain is much fissured, and is full 
of caves and grottoes. In the 
ravine which divides the Greater 
Saléve from the Lesser lies the 
quiet charming little village of La 
Croisette. 


We have now left the lively 
shores of the lake, with its vine- 
vards and bowers of roses, far 
behind us, and have mounted up 
through the quiet green valley to 
a new world of ice, where we aré 
surrounded by numbness and 
silence, and where man again 
becomes a wrestler with the an- 
cient powers of Nature. 

* Voila la Mer de Glace ! cries 
the guide when we have ascended 
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LE CHAPEAU, 


the Flegire or Montanvert, as if 
he were calling our attention to 
some quite ordinary spectacle. 
Three rivers of ice combine to 
form the enormous Glacier du 
Bois, to the middle part of which 
the French give the high-sound- 


ing name of ‘sea.’ From the 
Aiguille de Lechaud descends the 
glacier of the same name and the 
Glacier Taléfre, and from the Col 
du Géant comes the Glacier du 
Tacul. The name of ‘Mer de 
Glace’ is by no means inappro- 
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priate, for, seen from above, it 
looks just like a sea frozen while 
its mighty waves were in full 
career ; seen, however, from the 
nearer point of view called the 
Chapeau, a cliff opposite Montan- 
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vert, the icy waves take the 
form of pyramids and obelisks of 
such gigantic size as to make 
human beings and their ships 
look like children’s toys in com- 
parison, 


Cuapter XVI. Vatais—I'ne VaALLey or THE RHONE. 


Ir the traveller wish to see the 
wildest and most gigantic moun- 
tains in Switzerland, and at the 
same time the largest of its val- 
leys—if he wish to enjoy the soft 
air and luxurious vegetation of 
Italy at the same time that he 
beholds the most extensive gla- 
ciers and the most wonderful 
mountain passes and roads, scenes 
of primitive civilisation and desert- 
places far removed from all human- 
ising influences and never trodden 
by a human foot—let him wander 
through the canton of Valais, 
for he will there see all the varied 
forms of Nature developed to the 
utmost, and will meet with con- 
trasts sharper than occur in almost 
any other region. 

Yes, Valais is truly a wonder- 
land; but it has only lately 
been admitted to a place in 
the programme of the Alpine 
tourist. Monte Rosa and the 
dome of the Mischabel, moun- 
tains which rear their heads to 
some fifteen thousand feet or more 
above the level of the sea, and 
cast even the Finsteraarhorn arid 
Jungfrau into the shade; the 
Lyskamm, Matterhorn or Mont 
Cervin, Weisshorn, Dent Blanche, 
Grand Combin, Les Jumeaux, or 
Castor and Pollux, all of which 
attain a height of more than thir- 
teen thousand feet; and the Dent 
d’Hérens, Alphubel, Breithorn, 
and Grand Cornier, which are 
more than twelve thousand feet 
high—these, whose names are so 
familiar to us, are all to be found 


in Valais. Among these moun- 
tains lie the largest glaciers of 
the Alps, namely, the Gorner and 
Aletsch glaciers, with which more 
than a hundred others are asso- 
ciated. The principal elements, 
indeed, which go to make up the 
canton of Valais are rock, snow, 
and glaciers ; and, as these occupy 
nearly nine-tenths of its area, there 
is but little space left for the 
population or for the cultivation of 
corn and wine; and as, in addition 
to this, one is constantly meeting 
with traces of the havoc wrought 
by the elements, one is apt to go 
away with the impression that 
the whole canton is more or less 
like a desert. 

Valais is, indeed, very thinly 
populated, and such inhabitants 
as it has have naturally congregated 
along its main artery, the Rhone, 
near which runs the only good 
road it has been possible to con- 
struct. This river has shown 
itself a very faithless friend 
throughout its whole career for 
centuries past ; it has committed 
the wildest ravages, flooding the 
fields and villages of Upper Valais, 
and destroying human habitations 
and human lives by the thousand. 
It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at, especially if one knows some- 
thing of the history or town 
chronicles of Valais, that the 
whole canton should look uncared 
for and dreary, or that its people, 
in spite of their gentleness and 
good temper—in spite, too, of 
their ardent love of liberty and 
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their ancient heroism—should al- 
most universally bear the stamp 
of neglect on their faces ; at least, 
there is’ an essentfal difference 
between them and the Bernese, 
Ifalians,and Vaudois, their nearest 
neighbours in the north, south, 
and west respectively. They lead 
very isolated lives, and are quite 
cut off from the outer world ; for, 
though their land is intersected 
by numerous famous roads, these 
serve only as means of communi- 
cation between the lands to the 
north and south, and, by facilitat- 
ing the passage of troops, have 
frequently done Valais more harm 
than good. Certainly they have 
not been the means of introducing 
any improvements intothecountry. 
Yet these great carriage - roads 
which climb the steep sides of the 
Alps are very magnificent works, 
and those who ‘have travelled 
along thecloud-enveloped Simplon 
will hardly be inclined to believe 
that it is the lowest of the Valais 
Alpine passes. There is a grand 
sound, too, about the name of the 
Great St. Bernard; but the most 
remarkable and the most daring 
of all the passes is that of Mont 
Cervin, or the Matterjoch, one of 
the most ancient and most ele- 
vated mountain-passes in Switzer- 
land. 

As soon as we reach the valley 
of Martigny, we begin to hear the 
alluring voice of the siren of 
Italy ; for people are all asking 
one another, ‘Do you know the 
mountain ?—meaning thereby the 
Great St. Bernard, with the sign- 
post pointing down towards Aosta. 
But then, too, Martigny is over- 
looked by the Téte Noire and the 
Col de Balme, both of which seem 
to beckon us towards the valley of 
Chamounix, to prepare for excur- 
sions among the mountains ; and 
then, again, from Martigny we 
may go up the valley of the Rhone 
till we come to Brieg, whence the 
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beautiful road over the Simplon 
will take us down into Italy. 
Martinach—or, if the reader 
prefers the sound of the French 
name, Martigny—is historically 
famous ; but this has not been of 
much advantage to it, and, in 
fact, the fate of the town has been 
like that of many a noble old 
family, whose remote descendants 
have had but a miserable sort of 
existence. It stands on the site of 
the ancient Octodurum, or Roman 
colony of Vicus Veragrorum—the 
same which claims as her founder 
Sergius Galba, who built a castle 
to the west of the Dranse, and 
was sent by Cesar to subdue all 
the native races in this part. 
Many scenes of bloodshed and 
violence ensued, nor did the 
general state of things improve 
much until the beginning of the 
seventh century, when King 
Theodoric IJ. founded a convent 
here, and placed it under the 
protection of St. Martin. In 
spite of this, however, Martigny 
is said to derive its name, not 
from the saint, but from Marteau, 
a blacksmith who must have held 
a position of great importance, 
and have been looked upon as 
exactly the right man in the right 
place in a neighbourhood where 
both men and animals need be 
wellshod, if they are to attempt the 
longand trying roads which branch 
out hence in various directions. 
What a number of knights and 
travellers, kings, bishops, and 
grandees have passed through the 
upper and: lower town in bygone 
days on their way to or from the 
Pass of the Great St. Bernard! 
This famous pass has been so 
intimately associated with the 
history of Europe, that any one 
who feels inclined to write a 
monograph on the subject will 
find materials enough to fill 
several volumes. The Great St. 
Bernard rears its head aloft among 
AA 
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the clouds like some ancient 
monument—not, indeed, that it 
is distinguished for its beauty 
any more than are the Pyramids ; 
but it possesses considerable in- 
terest because upon its walls one 
may read the fate of many nations, 
and upon the stones by the way- 
side one may still trace their foot- 
prints. 

The building of the house of 
refuge is ascribed to St. Bernard 
of Menthon, Archbishop of Aosta, 
who hoped to put a stop both to 
the plundering and to the horrible 
and superstitious rites which were 
still practised there, by establish- 
ing this house and placing in it a 
brotherhood of regular canons, 
who should conduct the service 
of the Christian Church strictly 
according to the prescribed rule. 
When Pope Leo IX. crossed the 
mountain he found the new insti- 
tution in the best possible order, 
and the mountain, which up to 
that time had been called after 
St. Nicholas of Myra, henceforth 
bore the name of St. Bernard, the 
benefactor of mankind. 

People who disport themselves 
during the months of June and 
July in the sunny watering-places 
down below, wearing their light- 
est summer clothing and com- 
plaining of the heat of the valley, 
or perhaps taking refuge in their 
comfortable hotel at the first 
breath of the evening breeze, 
have no idea of the wild winter 
storms which are raging among 
the mountains at this same time, 
nor of the clouds of sharp needle- 
like snowflakes which flutter 
round the savage cliffs, blowing 
in the face of the half-frozen 
traveller and completely hiding 
his path. In those upper regions 
terrible dangers are everywhere 
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lurking; and those who escape 
death at the hands of the 
avalanche and treacherous snow- 
storm too offen perish from hun- 
ger and fatigue. 

However, the monks and their 
servants keep constant watch over 
the lives of the wayfarers, and are 
greatly assisted in this theirarduous 
labour of love by the faithful St. 
Bernard dogs. ‘The little band of 
watchers take no rest night or 
day ; even when the sun is shin- 
ing two servants are constantly 
pacing to and fro on the look-out 
for travellers, and in bad weather 
the whole establishment turns out 
to search for those who have lost 
their way, and to administer re- 
storatives to such as have become 
exhausted and unconscious from 
exposure to the cold. The grave- 
looking beautiful building of dark 
freestone which stands in the 
midst of this dreary desert is de- 
servedly looked upon with admi- 
ration, as are also all its inhabi- 
tants, both men and animals, 
who have renounced the sunshine 
and other attractions of the valley 
below ; and it is with a feeling of 
reverence that one enters within 
walls so sacred, which have already 
extended their generous hospital- 
ity to so many hundred thousand 
human beings. Unfortunately 
the genuine old breed of St. Ber- 
nard dogs had almost if not alto- 
gether died out at one time, owing 
to the unusually severe weather 
which occurred in the winter of 
1830, when both packs, male and 
female, were taken out, and great 
numbers of the dogs perished. 
Lately, however, the original 
breed has been revived at Hollin- 
gen, near Bern, and has been re- 
introduced in this and other hos- 
pices. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THERE is a great deal of diploma- 
tic talent displayed the next day 
both by Miss Bertram and her 
niece. The former has made up 
up her mind that Daisy shall be 
out of the way when this very 
superfluous young squire of Glen- 
holme calls. And Daisy has made 
up Aer mind that nothing short of 
physical force shall get her out of 
the house while there is a possi- 
bility of his coming to it. She 
takes her morning ride contented- 


ly enough, for she knows that 
there is no chance of her missing 


him at that hour. Indeed, she 
half hopes to find the stalwart 
young Apollo leaning over the 
rails again. She cannot help ex- 
periencing a pang of disappoint- 
ment when, after riding up and 
down twice, she fails to find him 
among the crowd. ‘ He ought to 
have taken it for granted that I 
should be here again to-day,’ she 
says poutingly to herself, and 
then she blushes a conscious burn- 
ing blush as it flashes across her 
that, perhaps, he is not sufficiently 
interested in her to take the trou- 
ble to haunt any particular spot 
for the sake of seeing her. ‘I 
am a goose,’ Daisy says to her- 
self; ‘ because he seemed glad to 
see me yesterday, I fancied he 
might care to try and see me 
again this morning ; when I ought 
to have known that he would 
have been just as glad to see papa, 
or Tartar, or any one from Burns- 


leigh.” Then she resolves not to 
think a bit more about Harry 
Poynter, and carries out her re- 
solve by thinking of him vigor- 
ously for the remainder of her ride. 

It is after luncheon that the 
aunt and nieee develop their re- 
spective diplomatic powers. Miss 
Bertram, who, in the ordinary 
course of things, never thinks of 
driving out before four o’clock in 
July, announces to-day that she 
will go out at three, and that 
Daisy must accompany her, to 
choose some lace which she de- 
signs shall decorate Daisy on a 
very special occasion. 

‘Aunt Bertram, if we go at 
three we shall fall victims to coup 
de soleil, and I shall be unable 
to go to Lady Beauton’s to-night,’ 
Daisy says speciously ; and Miss 
Bertram’s resolution begins to 
waver. Then she remembers that 
‘this Mr. Poynter’ is imminent, 
and says, 

‘My dear Daisy, the sun is no 
fiercer at three than at four ; and 
there’s no saying how soon this 
lace may be wanted. Did Sir 
Bolingbroke make a special point 
of your being at Lady Beauton’s 
to-night ? 

‘He seemed to wish me to be 
there,’ Daisy says. 

She feels slightly remorseful 
about the way in which she is using 
Sir Bolingbrokeas aninstrument to 
work out her design of staying in 
to see Harry Poynter. Still, re- 
morseful as she feels, she uses 
him. 
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‘Then we will go,’ Miss Ber- 
tram says decidedly ; ‘ but a little 
quiet drive won’t hurt you. We'll 
setile about the lace, and go down 
to Covent Garden to order in any 
new plants we may see, and then 
we will go to the Park. I will 
let you off going to Mrs. Gran- 
ville’s “ afternoon,” and won’t ask 
you to make a single call to-day 
if you’re ready to go with me at 
three.’ 

‘Aunt Bertram—’ Daisy pauses 
for a moment or two. She is 
about to plead that she ‘ must 
stay at home to write to mamma; 
but the honesty of her nature 
prevents her making any more 
false excuses. ‘ Aunt Bertram, I 
want to stay at home this after- 
noon to see Harry Poynter,’ she 
says suddenly. ‘ Don’t think me 
bold and forward, and everything 
of the kind, for saying so; but I 
feel that it would make me very 
unhappy to go out when I know 
that he is coming. We were boy 
and girl together, you know, and 
he gave me Tartar; and till you 
know Tartar you can’t understand 
what a strong claim the gift of 
the dog gives Harry on my grati- 
tude ; and we shall both of us be 
living down at Burnsleigh again, 
by and by ; and don’t yousee that 
it’s impossible that I should be- 
have discourteously to him ? 

Daisy sinks on a low stool by 
her aunt’s side as she says this, 
and wheedles the old lady to the 
utmost of her wheedling power. 
But Miss Bertram remembers all 
that Daisy may lose through an 
inopportune display of interest 
in Mr. Poynter. She has found 
out from Mrs. Granville that the 
Glenholme property is only worth 
two thousand a year. Daisy must 
not be permitted to fling herself 
away on such a pittance, when Sir 
Bolingbroke’s twenty thousand per 
annum may be at her disposal if 
only she is wise. ‘I should not 
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be doing my duty to her or to 
her family,’ Miss Bertram says to 
herself, ‘if I encouraged her in 
hankering after this young man; 
he will do for one of her less 
pretty sisters, but my girl must 
make the success of the season.’ 

Fraught with this feeling she 
opens her affectionate battery up- 
on her young charge. 

‘Mr. Poynter will hardly ex- 
pect you to run to meet him in 
such an extremely marked man- 
ner, Daisy. He would probably 
feel nothing but surprise if he 
came here and found you had 
upset our daily routine for the 
sake of receiving him. My dear 
child, the thing can’t be done ; if 
he were your accepted lover even, 
I wouldn’t permit you to renounce 
society for the sake of staying at 
home to sentimentalise like a vil- 
lage schoolgirl; and I have got 
to learn that he stands on that 
footing with you.’ 

Daisy crimsons, ceases from 
wheedling, and starts up in a mo- 
ment. 

‘I have told you exactly what 
he is, and how I regard him. I 
wish you hadn’t said that about 
his being my accepted lover, aunt 
Bertram. You've put a thought 
in my head that has never been 
there before about Harry Poynter, 
and it may make me awkward 
when I meet him. However, I'll 
do as you please now ; after what 
you have said, I'd rather not see 
him to-day.’ 

The girl is hurt, unmistakably 
hurt; and Miss Bertram feels a 
little sorry for the pain she has 
‘unavoidably’ inflicted. But she 
stands acquitted in her own mind 
of having employed any other than 
the most justifiable means to com- 
pass her praiseworthy end. She 
loves Daisy dearly : a little because 
Daisy is of her own flesh and 
blood ; a little because Daisy is so 
lovely that she has brought re- 
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flected lustre to Miss Bertram ; 
and a great deal because, by the 
grace of Sir Bolingbroke Bray, 
Daisy may be a leader of society 
next year. Still, loving Daisy 
dearly as she does, she does not 
repent having wounded the poor 
child, since the pain inflicted has 
caused Daisy to take the course her 
aunt deems desirable. 

‘It’s just as well that girls 
should see their conduct with 
other people’s eyes at times,’ she 
says suavely. ‘ Of course I know 
that you would have had no ul- 
terior object in staying at home 
to receive this young man; but he 
might have thought you had. 
Young men are so apt to be 
deluded by their vanity.’ 

So Daisy lets herself be car- 
ried off to look at the pattern of 
a set of lace flounces which her 
aunt Bertram is well disposed to 
order for her; and Daisy is not 
in the mood to see the beauty of 
the most beautiful lace to-day. 

‘You had better save your 
money, aunt Bertram,’ she says, 
when she hears the price, which 
appears appalling to her. ‘ What 
good will that lace be to me at 
Burnsleigh? I shall be afraid to 
wear it, because Mrs. Granville 
will turn and rend me for pre- 
suming to possess anything so 
much better than she has herself.’ 

‘It’s more than probable that, if 
you ever wear it at Burnsleigh, you 
will be in such a position that Mrs. 
Granville will not care to cavil at 
anything you may please to wear,’ 
aunt Bertram replies, with an 
air of mysterious sagacity that is 
extremely annoying to Daisy, since 
the latter dare not openly demand 
the reason of it. ‘I mustn’t do 
anything to make aunt Bertram 
work back to the subject of Sir 
Bolingbroke,’ the girl thinks. ‘ If I 
do, there’s no knowing what she 
may not taunt me into doing or 
promising to do ; she’s quite cap- 
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able of even saying that I have 
given my heart to Harry Poynter 
before he has asked me for it.’ 
Somehow or other the thought 
of Harry Poynter carries her 
almost complacently through the 
weary work of shopping, which 
her aunt insists upon her perform- 
ing this afternoon. In all matters 
connected with the adornment 
and further gracing of her niece’s 
most graceful person, Miss Bertram 
has been liberal, not to say lavish, 
all through Daisy’s briefcampaign. 
But this day she outdoes all her 
former efforts at munificence, and 
still Daisy fails to feel as grateful 
as she fancies she ought to feel. 
Instinctively she understands that 
her aunt is not giving her rich 
gifts because she loves her—and 
generosity towards the object is 
the natural outcome of love—but 
because there is a probability of 
her making a brilliant marriage, 
and occupying a prominent place 
in” society. Moreover, all that 
Miss Bertram does for Daisy, and 
all that she gives to Daisy, is done 
and given in the overpowering 
and semi-patronising way in which 
rich people invariably bestow 
boons upon their poor relations. 
The girl’s heart and soul are in 
revolt when her aunt puts brace- 
lets and necklets of gold and 
jewels of price about her. ‘If 
she would only give me themoney, 
and let me send it to poor 
mamma,’ Daisy thinks, with tears 
in her eyes, ‘then I could say 
“thank you” with my whole 
heart ; but as it is I don’t thank 
her a bit in reality : she only does 
it in the hope that it may redound 
to her own honour and glory.’ 
The shopping is over at last ; 
and as it is nearly five o'clock, 
and Daisy looks so pale and tired 
that Miss Bertram is alarmed for 
her appearance this night at 
the Marchioness of Beauton’s, she 
consents to waive the drive in the 
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Park foronce. ‘That young man 
from the wilds will have been 
and gone before now,’ the aunt 
tells herself ; and the niece simul- 
taneously is thinking, 

‘Harry is sure to think that 
I’m so elated by this brief London 
experience of mine that my head 
is turned to the extent of making 
me forgetful of old friends. And 
if he thinks that he will despise 
me, and never come near me 
again.’ 

This consideration takes the 
bloom off her cheeks, robs her 
eyes of their starry light, and de- 
presses her so thoroughly alto- 
gether that it is a very pallid and 
sad-looking Daisy who looks up, 
when the carriage stops at her 
aunt’s door, to see Mr. Poynter 
standing on the doorstep. 

In a moment all her views oflife 
in general, and of heraunt’sconduct 
in particular, undergo a change. 
She forgives Miss Bertram the 
drive, Sir Bolingbroke ,the jewelry 
and laces, the patronage, and all 
her other enormities. How can 
she feel other than forgiving and 
beneficent now that he is here, 
showing his gladness and pleasure 
at the sight of her so openly and 
eagerly? Even Miss Bertram, 
disgusted as she is at having been 
outwitted by chance in this way, 
cannot make up her mind to do 
other than accord a civil welcome 
to the brilliant-looking, gracious- 
mannered, young fellow. She 
even goes so far as to acknowledge 
in the recesses of her own heart 
that Harry Poynter would have 
her casting - vote, if there were 
not such a mighty disproportion 
between his income and Sir Bo- 
lingbroke’s. As it is, ‘ Daisy must 
not see any more of him after 
this,’ she determines ; ‘no man I 
know can stand a chance while 
he is in the field.’ 

Happily for the young pair they 
are unconscious of this determina- 


tion on Miss Bertram’s part, and 
so an hourslips away very pleasant- 
ly over afternoon tea in Miss Ber- 
tram’s drawing-room. The room 
is large, and is one of those earthly 
paradises, a room full of nooks 
and corners. Miss Bertram is not 
very esthetic in many of her 
tastes, but she is the possessor of 
a large collection of old china and 
bric-a-brac, Harry Poynter blesses 
the cups and saucers, the old Flo- 
rentine brass-work and Venetian 
mirrors, as they give him an ex- 
cuse for loitering round the room, 
penetrating into the nooks, and 
disappearing round the corners 
with Daisy while she describes 
the various objets d'art to him. 
Miss Bertram sits and seethes at 
the sight, but she is compelled to 
seethe silently. She cannot show 
such a want of confidence in her 
niece as to order her to sit down ; 
and she cannot, as a civilised 
hostess, curb that young man’s ap- 
parently irrepressible desire for 
instruction. Nor can she get up 
and follow them about. ‘ It must 
never happen again, it shall never 
happen again,’ she says, in nervous 
agitation, to herself, as the sound 
of their voices, now in whispered 
colloquy, now in merry laughter, 
reaches her from the other end of 
the room. Once she does make 
an attempt to rout the enemy by 
saying, 

‘I am sure you must be boring 
Mr. Poynter, Daisy. Young men 
never care for china.’ 

‘I should care for anything 
that Daisy showed me,’ he replies 
blithely enough, and the tone of 
intimate assurance makes Miss 
Bertram wince. She feels abso- 
lutely guilty of disloyalty to Sir 
Bolingbroke, to whose cause she 
has pledged herself, in permitting 
even this much intercourse be- 
tween this exceedingly detrimen- 
tal young man and the Daisy 
whom Sir Bolingbroke desires to 
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gather. ‘I will give him a hint 
this evening to be prompt; it’s 
no use his being a laggard in love 
if he wants to secure Daisy ; and 
I'll take care that this sort of 
thing doesn’t occur again.’ 

Meanwhile all her plans are 
being quietly defeated by the 
young pair, who are unconscious 
that she is making then. 

‘Tl be in the Row to-morrow 
at twelve, and you won't let that 
fellow who was with you yester- 
day cut into the conversation I 
want to have with you about 
Burnsleigh, will you ? he says ap- 
pealingly to Daisy,and Daisy gives 
him her promise delightedly. 

‘I was so surprised to hear from 
St. Briac to-day that Willie is 
tutor to St. Briac’s young brother, 
Gerald.’ 

* Yes; isn’t it a good thing for 
Willie? So you know St. Briac? 
Will you be there to-night ? 

‘At Lady Beauton’s? 
Will you? 

‘I will; and it will be the 
happiest of all my balls,’ the girl 
cries out frankly. ‘Do you re- 
member, when you were home the 
last time, how we used to waltz in 
the schoolroom every evening? 
I've often thought of it since I 
have been up here; and I’ve never 
had such a partner as you ever 
since.’ 

‘We always went together 
well, didn’t we? he responds. It 
makes him very happy to find that 
even his waltzing, which was not 
specially good at the time to which 
Daisy refers, is glorified in Daisy’s 
memory. It makes him even 
happier to feel that he will be 
able to give her many opportuni- 
ties to-night of discovering the 
improvement which has taken 
place in his ‘manner of going’ 
since then. He proceeds to im- 
prove the shining hours by seek- 
ing to engage Daisy at once for 
the first two round dances. But 
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Daisy is conscientious. She is 
engaged to Lord St. Briac for the 
first, and to Sir Bolingbroke for 
the second ; and as disagreeable as 
it will be to dance with the latter 
now, she will stand to her en- 
gagements. 

His eyes grow anxious as she 
announces this; for brief as has 
been his sojourn in the gay, reck- 
less, brilliant, money-loving world 
of London, he has learnt enough 
already to know that Sir Boling- 
broke, despite his antecedents, is 
a dangerous rival. About St. 
Briac he has no alarm, for it is 
well known that he has promised 
his family that he will surrender 
to the charms of Miss Millard’s 
money-bags. Moreover St. Briac 
did not express the faintest or 
most ordinary admiration for 
Daisy when he was speaking of 
her brother this morning. Where 
as Harry had seen with his own 
eyes the light in which Sir Bo- 
lingbroke openly regarded her. So 
in blissful ignorance of where the 
real danger lies, Mr. Poynter 
makes up his mind to devote all 
his energies to keeping her apart 
from the baronet this night at the 
ball. 

‘I wish we were both back at 
Burnsleigh,’ he whispers ; and she 
looks up at him shyly, and he sees 
that his wish is reflected in her 
eyes and echoing in her heart. If 
he will only speak out now to his 
old playfellow and early love, all 
will be well with them. But 
he does not know this; and he 
fears his fate a little too much, 
and Miss Bertram calls him in a 
peremptory manner to her side, 
and the opportunity is over. 

But his hand clasps hers very 
lingeringly when he bids her good- 
bye, and he associates himself 
with her in a way that is grievous 
to her aunt by saying, 

‘You'll help me to make out a 
programme of the rejoicings that 
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Lincoln insists must take place 
when I go home, won’t you, 
Daisy? The days for roasting 
bullocks whole are over ; we'll do 
something very quaint and curious 
in the way of village festivities if 
you will only help me.’ 

‘Does the whole village belong 
to you, then? Miss Bertram asks 
bluntly. 

* Not at all; Granville is the 
monarch of nearly all that is to 
be surveyed down at Burnsleigh. 
Glenholme is a pretty little place 
though, isn’t it, Daisy ? and I hope 
I shall have the pleasure of wel- 
coming you to it some day, Miss 
Bertram.’ 

There is something so joyous 
and thorough about him that Miss 
Bertram cannot snub him for his 
audacity, as she longsto do. She 
even suffers a severe smile to play 
over her virgin lips as she replies, 

‘Thank you; but I am not 
likely to visit Burnsleigh, the air 
of that part of the country never 
did agree with me. Scotland and 
the north of England suit me 
much better. -I am looking for- 
ward to spending part of the 
autumn up in the Highlands with 
my dear niece.’ 

Now Sir Bolingbroke Bray’s 
estates, as all men know, are up 
in Scotland. No wonder that, 
after Miss Bertram fires this part- 
ing shot at him, Mr. Poynter 
takes his departure with the fixed 
idea in his mind, namely, that 
Miss Bertram is a manceuvring, 
match -making, malignant old 
woman, from whose clutches it 
behoves him to rescue Daisy as 
soon as possible. 


Everything is in full swing at 
Lady Beauton’s ball this evening 
when Miss Bertram and Daisy 
gallantly and gaspingly force a 
passage through the crowd that 
throngs the staircase and ante- 
rooms. Miss Millard and her 


mamma have been received with 
the most flattering empressement 
by the Marchioness of Beauton, 
who, before their arrival, had 
implored her son, with tears in 
eyes, to ‘rid her of that appalling 
old woman without unnecessary 
delay immediately after her ad- 
vent.’ 

‘For your sake, dear boy,’ the 
affectionate and devoted mother 
had said, ‘I am prepared to go 
any lengths as far as the girl is 
concerned ; but the mother! St. 
Briac, you must make her under- 
stand that she is not to come near 
me once after I have received her. 
I feel my health giving way every 
time she approaches me ; and as 
I don’t want to break down before 
your marriage, you must really 
keep her away from me.’ 

‘Yes, if you can only weather 
out the storm till I have won my 
gentle bride, we'll smother the old 
lady comfortably under some of 
her own cotton-bales afterwards,’ 
St. Briac laughs. 

‘And you will come to a con- 
clusion with Miss Millard to-night, 
St. Briac? his mother asks some- 
what nervously ; for the Millard 
alliance is one that will restore 
the rather emaciated fortunes of 
the house of Beauton. 

Accordingly, though Miss Mil- 
lard is only a few degrees less 
detestable than her mother in the 
eyes of the Marchioness, the un- 
derstanding of the Marchioness 
teaches her that Miss Millard is 
a highly-desirable wife for her 
son. There is a touch of asperity, 
as well as of anxiety, in the tone 
in which she asks the young man, 
who has been playing the big fish 
for some months now, if he in- 
tends to land it to-night. 

‘Well, yes; it’s “in the bond” 
that I do so, I suppose,’ he says, 
with a sigh. 

And as he pledges him anew 
to pursue the course which is to 
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recoup the fortunes of his house, 
he thinks of a girl who had not 
shone out like a star in society 
when he first gave in his adhesion 
to society—a girl whose fair 
beauty and rare grace and sweet 
stately charm would grace a 
coronet, or a crown for that 
matter—and his heart and his 
taste revolt against the bride he 
is sworn to win as he remembers 
Daisy. 

The deed has to be done this 
night, and St. Briac sets about 
the preliminaries, which have to 
be gone through, with the best 
grace he has at command. He is 
a fine specimen of a young patri- 
cian, and he looks a very knight 
of courtesy as he advances to Miss 
Millard and claims that young 
lady’s hand for the dance, and 
attention to his deserts. And as 
she yields him both he thinks of 
Daisy again—thinks of her with 
a thrilling mixture of intense ad- 
miration and yearning regret. 

Miss Millard is not the sort of 
girl to be married for her money 
only; for she is a bonnie-looking 
creature of the fair, fresh, rather 
fat order. Her face is a very 
comely one, full of good-temper 
(when nothing occurs to put her 
out), and expressive of a fair 
amount of intelligence, and reso- 
lution to have a full recognition 
accorded to her merits. She has 
ruled a little queen in every coterie 
into which she has hitherto gone, 
both in Cottonopolis and London. 
But this season she has been 
taught that there are realms in 
which she may not hope to reign. 
She has been sought by great 
ladies of the Marchioness of 
Beauton’s clique ; but they have, 
one and all, taught her that in 
their society she can have no 
sovereignty, no place, nor power, 
indeed, of any kind, unless she 
and her gold come among them 
indorsed by the approval, which 
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marriage is supposed to express, of 
such a one as Lord St. Briac. 

She has accepted their dicta 
readily enough ; indeed, she is a 
consenting party to the scheme 
which has been propounded for 
St. Briac’s benefit. She likes St. 
Briac very well for himself—that 
is to say, she has seen no one 
whom she likes better than St. 
Briac. But she loves the prospect 
of being a marchioness ; and she 
is quite contented to see her 
mother ignored and put into the 
shade by these grandes dames, 
while she herself is graduating for 
the place she is eventually to hold 
among them. 

But she is not quite contented 
to be put into the shade herself 
by a ‘mere penniless nobody’ like 
Daisy Eldon. If a duke’s un- 
married daughter cuts the ground 
from under her feet, Julia Millard 
bears the shock heroically ; but 
that an obscure country girl, with- 
ont a farthing to bless herself 
with, should execute the same 
feat unintentionally is a very bit- 
ter drop in the cup which fashion- 
able life is holding to Miss Mil- 
lard’s lips just at present. St. 
Briac has been in pretty constant 
attendance on her lately; but she 
has seen him in the Row glance 
too admiringly, for the glance to 
be tolerated by her, after that 
matchless trotter, the Knave of 
Hearts. If there is one thing 
on which Miss Millard prides 
herself, it is on her horsemanship. 
She really does know what she is 
about on horseback ; and in spite 
of her figure erring a little in some 
of its lines, in consequence of that 
tendency towards fat which the 
most rigorous regimen cannot 
quite subdue, she looks very well 
in the saddle. But Daisy looks 
better ; and quietly as she insists 
upon the Knave conducting him- 
self, Daisy attracts more attention 


than falls to Miss Millard’s share. 
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And so there is something of bit- 
terness in the bonhomie with 
which Miss Millard says, 

‘Do you know who that mar- 
vellously handsome man is who 
chained Daisy Eldon to the rails 
in the Row the day before yester- 
day? She made quite an exhibi- 
tion of her eagerness to talk to 
him.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Daisy Expon is incapable of 
making “an exhibition of herself” 
in any but a charming way,’ 
Lord St. Briac replies, and some- 
thing in his tone makes Miss 
Millard glance sharply at him. 

Rumour has told her already 
that, if Daisy had been endowed 
with one half the wealth which 
is to be her (Julia Millard’s) por- 
tion, Lord St. Briac would not 
have dallied in his wooing. So 
she glances sharply at him now 
as she detects the tremor in the 
tone in which he speaks Daisy’s 
name. 

She looks at him at an unlucky 
moment. Daisy has just come 
into the room with her aunt, and 
St. Briac’s eyes are fixed upon her 
with a look of such ardent irre- 
pressible admiration and regard 
that Julia the heiress tingles with 
jealousy. Daisy, in a dress of 
creamy-white silk, with pearls on 
her neck and arms, and a sash of 
flowers, is looking lovelier than 
ever this night. The unmistak- 
able love-light is in her eyes as 
she looks shyly round the as- 
sembled throng in search of the 
one without whose presence now 
the most brilliant scene would 
seem dull and tame to her. The 
love-light is in her eyes ; and Miss 
Millard, who is neither-stupid nor 
devoid of experience, recognises 
its sympathetic fire, and mistaken- 
ly supposes that it is burning for 


St. Briac. There is not a particle 
of love in the fair Julia's breast 
for her Jordly suitor, nevertheless 
she thrills with rage as she sees 
his eyes riveted on Daisy’s bon- 
nie beauty. A dozen men are 
crowding round the latter, eagerly 
seeking to inscribe the name of 
the beauty of the season on their 
cards. But presently she is 
whirled off by one who is a 
stranger to the majority of those 
present; and St. Briac, recalling 
himself to a sense of his duty 
towards Miss Millard, turns to 
her and pursues his own train of 
thought aloud, without regarding 
the fact that she may not have 
watched Daisy's proceedings with 
a tender interest equal to his own. 

‘I wonder how Poynter has 
got to know her already,’ he says 
meditatively. ‘Did you see? 
He took her off in a sort of old- 
familiar-friend style that looks 
like having known her a long 
time ; and that can’t be the case, 
for he’s only just back from six 
or seven years in Australia.’ 

‘He was the handsome man I 
was telling you about, the one 
Miss Eldon was making an exhi- 
bition of herself about in the Row 
the other morning. You didn’t 
seem to like the phrase; but I 
couldn’t think of any other that 
would fittingly describe the situa- 
tion.’ 

‘Shall we take a turn? he in- 
terrupts. He has no desire to 
hear anything about Daisy from 
Miss Millard just now, and es- 
pecially has he no desire to hear 
more about Daisy’s intercourse 
with ‘that good-looking young 
fellow, Poynter,’ whose handsome 
face, as St. Briac is liberally will- 
ing to admit, is sufficient to win 
him the favour of any woman. 

‘The room is getting too crowd- 
ed to dance comfortably,’ Miss 
Millard says; and she indicates 
that she would like to be led into 




















the cool and low-lighted shades 
of a conservatory which they are 
passing at the moment. 

It is well understood by them 
all that the offer is to be made to- 
night, and Miss Millard thinks 
the sooner the better now, as, 
when once she has plighted her 
maiden troth to him, she will have 
the right to reprimand him as 
sharply as she desires for his ill- 
concealed tender feeling for Daisy 
Eldon. 

‘It is no use kicking against 
the pricks,’ he tells himself, as he 
leads her along between alleys of 
the choicest exotics to a seat at 
the further end of the conserva- 
tory. His fate is before him, and 
he must fulfil it. Not sucha bad 
fate after all, as times go. Miss 
Millard will bring him a hundred 
thousand a year, and is in herself 
the sort of girl to deserve a very 
warm regard from the man she 
marries. She is affectionate, 
quite clever enough and good- 
looking enough for every-day life ; 
and it is not her fault that she 
appears to be made of very com- 
mon clay, indeed, by the side of 
that piece of delicate porcelain, 
Daisy Eldon. ‘ Besides,’ the 
young heir to the Marquisate of 
Beauton tells himself, ‘it would 
perhaps be a bore to marry a girl 
one was very much in love with.’ 
He feels sure that when Julia is 
Lady St. Briac she may follow 
the fashion of the day and flirt as 
only young matrons seem free to 
do, without causing him one jeal- 
ous qualm. Whereas, if he could 
only afford to marry Daisy he 
would surely grudge every look 
and word she gave toany other man. 
Even as he thinks this he sees 
Daisy and Harry Poynter saunter 
into the conservatory by a side- 
door, and sit down in a nook 
where they are half hidden by the 
gracious screen of foliage and 
flowers, and though she is not his 
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wife he feels the jealous qualm 
with sickening intensity. 

‘ How silent you are!’ Miss Mil- 
lard says pettishly. She did not 
bring him in here to see him 
watching Daisy Eldon in dumb 
anguish, ‘He may moon and 
spoon about her and after her as 
much as he likes after we are 
married,’ the practical girl tells 
herself ; ‘but I won't stand any 
sentimental nonsense about her 
now. I'll give him to understand 
before we move from here that he 
must choose between us without 
any further delay.’ 

He cannot tear his eyes and 
attention from Daisy, whom he 
sees listening with joyful eyes to 
something Harry Poynter is say- 
ing to her; but he answers the 
charge of silence which Julia has 
brought against him courteously 
enough. 

‘Don’t you know there are 
some moments when the thoughts 


- of the heart “ fill the silence like 


a speech” ?’ 

* That is only the case, I should 
think, when one is very much in 
love or very much in debt,’ she 
answers ; and St. Briac is afraid 
that his indifference to this girl 
may merge into positive dislike 
before he has taken the decided 
step which all his family expect 
him to take. She is more thana 
little out of temper now, and, as 
is invariably the case with an 
underbred woman, she _ relin- 
quishes all efforts at being either 
courteous or kind when she is 
annoyed. Her tone is sharpened, 
her eyes sparkle vindictively, and 
there is altogether an air of de- 
fiance, not to say swagger, about 
her which revolts him as she says, 

‘Perhaps, if you want to pon- 
der on either of the themes I’ve 
mentioned, you'll be good enough 
to take me back into the ballroom 
first ; I may amuse myself better 
there than I am doing here.’ 








For a moment he is tempted to 
take her at her word, lead her 
back to her mother, and go to his 
mother with the statement that 
he found it impossible to swallow 
the pill, gloriously as it is gilded. 
Then he reminds himself of his 
debts, and of the futility of his 
hankering after Daisy, and so, 
though he will not throw the 
handkerchief just yet, he waves it 
before Miss Millard’s eyes. 

‘Before this night is over you 
will know what the feeling was 
that chained my tongue, and I 
think you will forgive me.’ 

He murmurs this just as though 
he were really in love with her ; 
and as she is quite as well con- 
tented with the semblance as the 
reality, she relents, relapses into 
smiles, and prepares herself to 
say ‘Yes’ at once. But he feels 
that he cannot bind himself till 
he has had one dance with, and 
said a few words to, Daisy Eldon. 
So he rises and offers his arm to 
Miss Millard with the words, 

‘We'll come back here again 
by and by, won’t we? and then 
you shall hear the secret of my 
silence ? and leads her up the 
side to where Daisy and Harry 
Poynter are still sitting. 

‘ Miss Eldon, you defrauded me 
of my waltz; may I have the 
honour of another? This next— 
may it be mine? 

‘I am engaged for it to Har— 
Mr. Poynter,’ shesays hesitatingly. 

‘ Poynter, be a good fellow ; let 
me have one turn with Miss 
Eldon,’ St. Briac pleads, so eagerly 
that both Harry and Daisy find 
themselves agreeing to his request. 
The four stroll back to the ball- 
room together. Their progress in 
company is a very brief one; but 
brief as it is, and satisfied as Miss 
Millard now feels that St. Briac 
will formally surrender to her to- 
night, she cannot resist firing one 
shot at her rival. 
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‘ Are you going to Hurlingham 
to-morrow, Miss Eldon ? 

‘I believe not. Aunt Bertram 
doesn’t enjoy polo; and [am not 
interested on eitherside to-morrow,’ 
Daisy answers. 

*‘ Not interested on either side? 
O you incorrigible little flirt! 
How can you say you're not in- 
terested when we all know that 
Sir Bolingbroke Bray will be 
playing on his famous pony 
“ Daisy”? 

‘I wish men wouldn’t give 
their horses and dogs girls’ names!’ 
Daisy says, in genuine distress. 
She has been spending the last 
three-quarters of an hour in com- 
ing to what girls call an ‘ under- 
standing’ with Harry Poynter ; 
that is to say, they have toyed 
with the subject of their ‘ interest 
in each other,’ and have trenched 
on very tender ground indeed 
several times in the course of their 
conversation. They have agreed 
to ‘ be great friends,’ and never to 
let any interlopers come between 
them ; and Harry has told her 
something that sounds very sweet- 
ly in her ears, though of course in 
reality it is no concern at all of 
hers. He has told her that, in 
common with every other boy and 
young man, he has found a dozen 
faces fair, and loved them ‘fora 
week, a month, or a day,’ as the 
case might be. ‘ But,’ he has 
added, ‘do you know, Daisy, I 
never cared about one of them 
enough to want to kiss her; be- 
cause kissing a girl with me means 
wanting her and asking her to be 
my wife. Are you glad? 

And to this question Daisy has 
given him no answer—in words 
—yet. But they are both so 
happy that he has asked it, 

It is while they are steeped in 
the silence which is golden after 
this speech of Harry’s that St. 
Briac and Miss Millard break into 
their solitude. And so it comes 
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to pass that poor Daisy feels she 
may be lowered in Harry Poynter’s 
estimation when Miss Millard calls 
her an ‘incorrigible little flirt,’ 
and speaks of Sir Bolingbroke 
Bray and his ‘famous polo-pony 
Daisy,’ as if she, Daisy Eldon, 
had a vested interest in both. 

Her partner, St. Briac, takes 
her ‘the one turn’ for which he 
has pleaded so eloquently, but he 
seems by no means disposed to 
relinquish her at the termination 
of it. On the contrary, he per- 
suades her to cross the corridor 
with him to look ata picture that 
he vows resembles Daisy in his 
mother’s boudoir; and when they 
reach it he breathes more freely 
than he has breathed before this 
night, for he knows that Miss 
Millard dare not invade its sa- 
cred seclusion. 

St. Briac knows well that this 
girl, for whom his heart is sick, is 
not for him, and that Miss Mil- 
lard is. Nevertheless he cannot 
resist trying to awaken Daisy’s 
interest, and feeling for a few 
minutes how sweet life would be 
for him if only Daisy had the 
filthy lucre that is needed at this 
juncture to regild the Beauton 
coronet. He is, as has been said, 
a very fine specimen of a young 
English patrician; and as our 
English patricians are the finest 
results of breeding, training, 
blood, and culture to be found on 
this hemisphere, he may be ac- 
cepted without further explana- 
tion as aman to whom any girl’s 
heart would naturally seriously 
incline. It is currently said of 
him that his brains are far too 
good for that place in the Upper 
House which he must eventually 
fill, and already he is known 
widely, and not ridiculously, as a 
vigilant detector of anything good 
in art, though the state of the 
family exchequer has sometimes 
cramped his efforts at collecting. 





Altogether Daisy may be for- 
given (in spite of all that has 
passed between Harry and her- 
self) for thinking Miss Millard ‘a 
very lucky girl,’ after ten minutes 
of unrestrained intercourse with 
Lord St. Briac. 

He is quite resolved upon one 
thing, and that is that the girl 
who has struck the only genuine 
chord of love that has ever been 
struck in his heart shall ‘ know 
what he thinks about her’ before 
they part this night. He tells 
himself in a spasm of chivalric 
feeling that he will not attempt 
to win any responsive words from 
her; but ‘By Jove, she shall 
know that I love her,’ he says, 
‘and that I would ask her to be 
my wife if it were not for want of 
the bawbees.’ 

He begins giving the informa- 
tion to Daisy in the most guarded 
and proper way imaginable. He 
tells her how he hasalways watched 


-her approvingly on the Knave of 


Hearts. 

‘ That’s a pace that not one girl 
in a thousand could take easily as 
you do,’ he remarks; and Daisy 
answers with apparent careless- 
ness, but in reality because she 
has been nettled by Miss Millard, 

‘The dear little Knave! I’m 
glad to hear a good word said of 
him by you. Miss Millard al- 
ways derides him for being more 
showy than fast.’ 

‘If Miss Millard could only sit 
him as you do, and get him to 
sit, she’d frame him in gold as 
an advertisement of her profi- 
ciency in the noble art of equita- 
tion,’ St. Briac laughs. 

‘I wish she would frame some 
of her speeches in gold, because 
gold is a true metal and wouldn’t 
frame a false impression,’ Daisy 
replies, ‘She knew I should be 
annoyed at the way she jumbled 
up polo and Sir Bolingbroke Bray 
and his pony Daisy and myself 
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just now, and yet she did it. 
Why should she have gone out of 
her way to annoy me? 

‘Because she knows that I 
would go a good deal out of my 
way to try and please you,’ St. 
Briac says bluntly; and Daisy 
lures him on undesignedly by ask- 
ing, 
‘And why shouldn’t you go out 
of your way to please me? 

*‘ Because I am bound hand and 
foot in vile fetters of need,’ he 
exclaims. ‘Don’t you under- 
stand? Mayn’t I try to make you 
understand it all? She sees what 
every one is welcome to see as far 
as I am concerned—and that is 
that I love you, Daisy.’ 

He casts aside all consideration 
for Miss Millard, all recollection 
of the way in which he has 
half pledged himself to her and 
wholly pledged himself to his 
family to snare her to-night. He 
only sees Daisy, he only cares for 
Daisy, he only remembers that if 
he loses Daisy he will lose ‘the 
light that ne’er will shine again 
on life’s dull stream.’ 

She wavers like a reed shaken 
by the wind for a few moments. 
St. Briac is such a nice fellow; 
so many girls whom she has 
known during the season have 
sighed in vain for him. For 
many weeks she has been hearing 
him spoken about ; and when a 
girlhears a man’s name constantly, 
she cannot help thinking a good 
deal about him: She has heard 
Miss Millard (whose probable 
good fortune has been widely and 
openly discussed) in turns pitied 
for being sought for her money, 
and envied for being songht at 
all by Lord St. Briac. Is it un- 
natural, is it unwomanly, in Daisy 
to palpitate with pleasure, to for- 
get Harry Poynter for the mo- 
ment, and to give St. Briac a shy 
grateful glance in return for that 
avowal of his that he loves her? 
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As for him, he feels that he 
has gone over the border, and 
that he is as much on his honour 
now to ‘go on’ with Daisy as he 
felt himself to be half an hour 
ago to ‘go on’ with Miss Millard. 
She, in her sweet unconscious- 
ness, tempts him in a way that 
would have been too much for 
St. Senanus, and that is alto- 
gether too much for St. Briac. 
Having told her that he loves her, 
he finds himself madly desirous 
of winning a like confession from 
her. He forgets the resolution he 
came to just now of laying bare 
his feelings to her, and at the 
same time refraining from prov- 
ing the state ofhers for him. At 
least he must learn that Daisy is 
not indifferent to him. Having 
ascertained that fact he will take 
time to consider what step it 
behoves him to take next. 

He is an ardent impetuous 
young fellow, and he has really 
lost both his heart and his head 
to Daisy. 

‘I didn’t know how hard hit I 
was myself till that girl coupled 
your name with Bray just now,’ 
he goes on madly ; ‘then I felt 
that it was no use pretending 
even to myself that I could resign 
you without a struggle, Daisy 
darling. Tell me that I haven't 
made a mistake ; tell me that you 
do care for me a little, and that 
you'll be my wife.’ 

He has got hold of both her 
hands, and is pressing them with 
a passionate force that makes her 
feel that he is not to be trifled 
with—however unjustifiable in 
fact the expression of his love 
may be, the love itself is a real 
true thing. She does like him 
very much indeed. Better, far 
better, than she has ever liked 
any one but Harry Poynter. 
And there are many things that 
make his wooing her a very sweet 
tribute to Daisy Eldon. She 
























is ‘essentially human,’ and she 
feels a wicked little flutter of 
gratified vanity as she reflects 
that this man is willing to cast 
away a hundred thousand a year 
for her sake. Ought she to re- 
ject such genuine devotion as this? 
she asks herself. Then she thinks 
a little of the disappointment of 
the Beautons if the great heiress 
is lost to them by reason of their 
son’s infatuation for herself. She 
thinks a little of their disappoint- 
ment, and a great deal of Harry 
Poynter ; and so she answers as 
she ought. 

‘I do care for you a great deal 
—too much to do you the wrong it 
would be to marry you, Lord St. 
Briac. You know what a bad 
thing it would be for you if I 
were weak enough to be flattered 
by the great honour you have 
offered me into accepting it ; and 
—you mustn’t be angry with me 
for reminding you of Miss Mil- 
lard: all the world looks upon 
you as half engaged to her.’ 

‘If I were wholly engaged to 
her it would make no difference 
now,’ he says recklessly. ‘I love 
you, Daisy ; nothing but your own 
will—nothing but your own de- 
claration that you care more for 
some other fellow than you do 
for me can part us now.’ 

He has lifted her hand to his 
lips, and is pressing kisses upon 
it; in another moment he will 
put it beyond her power to say 
him ‘nay’ by touching her pure 
young lips. His whole heart is 
in the work of gaining this gir! 
now, and if courage will carry her, 
she shall be carried. 

‘Say you'll be my wife, Daisy ; 
say you love me!’ he pleads des- 
perately ; and Daisy with a mighty 
effort frees herself from his clasp, 
and says, 

‘I can’t; I’could a week ago: 
but since then, Lord St. Briac, 
I’ve seen some one I like better 
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than I do you, much as I really 
like you.’ 

* It’s Bray after all? he says, in 
bitter sad accents. 

‘No; it’s not Bray a bit. It's 
some one who may never know I 
like him, and never care to find 
out.’ 

‘ Don’t give me up for an idea,’ 
St. Briac interrupts. Having com- 
mitted himself to the statement 
of caring for Daisy, he is ready 
to overcome every obstacle in the 
way of attaining her. Surely, he 
argues, if he has been ready to 
cast a hundred thousand a year 
and every other consideration aside 
for her, she might reasonably and 
readily overcome any light fancy 
she may have imagined herself 
into entertaining for this other 
man, who is ignorant of the honour 
she has done him. ‘ Don’t give 
me up for an idea,’ he repeats 
ardently. ‘ Look you, Daisy; my 
name’s a good one. I don’t come 
te you dishonoured, like some fel- 
lows are who are presuming to 
aspire to you. And I love you, 
Daisy! I love you in a way that 
‘ought to win a kinder answer 
from you than the one you have 
given me.’ 

He has never been balked of 
one thing on which he has set his 
heart in his life, and that Daisy 
should hesitate now about pro- 
claiming him triumphant is a sore 
trial to him. That she does hesi- 
tate, that she has not quite de- 
cided for or against him, is evident. 
St. Briac’s earnestness, the way 
in which he is ready to relinquish 
the largest fortune of the year for 
her penniless sake, is very touch- 
ing to her. Moreover, St. Briac 
has about him that air of bravery 
and gentlentss which is the result 
of many generations of culture 
and refinement. Heis a splendid 





lover, and she is in a paroxysm 
of doubt as to whether it would 
not be well for her to love him in 
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return. But, as she wavers, she 
hears distinctly, as if Harry were 
speaking them close to her ear at 
the moment, the words, ‘ But do 
you know, Daisy, I never cared 
about one of them enough to want 
to kiss her.’ She looks round 
almost expecting to see him close 
to her. She has ‘recollected him’ 
so vividly, that she cannot forget 
him again, though Lord St. Briac 
goes on pleading his warmest; 
and so it is a definite refusal of 
the honour he has done her which 
St. Briac has to bear at last. 

But Daisy in her outspokenness 
and genuineness refuses him in a 
way that binds him to her far 
more closely than Miss Millard’s 
acceptance of him will have the 
power to do. 

‘Just a week ago I liked you 
better than any one else in the 
world,’ she says apologetically ; 
‘but since then I have thought 
of some one else, and liked to 
listen to some one else, and you 
ought to be the first and only one 
a girl has thought of for a minute.’ 

‘I shouldn’t mind your having 
thought of a dozen before, if you'll 
only think of me now,’ he says. 

‘And that I can’t do, and 
though I’m sorry for it in one 
way, I’m glad in another. If I 
said “yes” what a grief it would 
be to your family, and what a 
pity it would be for you! And 
now we'll go back.’ 

She opens the door as she 
speaks, and is out in the corridor 
on her way back to the ballroom 
in an instant, and he has no choice 
but to follow her. His mother’s 
eyes are upon him anxiously and 
on Daisy rebukingly as they enter 
the room, and the girl knows that 
she is being hardly theught of by 
her hostess for a fault she has not 
committed. She is trying to get 
across to her aunt, of whom she 
catches a glimpse in a far-off 
corner, in order to implore that 


she may be taken away from the 
bustle and the raree show, when 
her progress is arrested most 
inopportunely by Sir Bolingbroke. 

‘I have been hunting for you 
everywhere,’ he says; ‘ where have 
you hidden yourself? 

‘I have been looking at a pic- 
ture in Lady Beauton’s boudoir ; 
some one said it was like me, and 
I like to know what I’m like,’ 
Daisy says, trying to speak as if 
she were not anxious to work her 
way from him to her aunt. 

‘Don’t be so impatient. Ihave 
been looking for you every- 
where,’ he murmurs. ‘ Do you see 
or have you heard that Miss Millard 
has defied the Beautons on their 
own ground, and flung St. Briac 
over for the returned colonial ? 

‘What nonsense!’ she answers 
scornfully. 

‘But true nonsense, neverthe- 
less. This young “scion of an 
ancient but decayed house,” as old 
chroniclers would call him, has 
done a good thing for himself by 
stopping in town on his way home 
from the Bush. Whena man can 
once make up his mind to marry 
Miss Millard she’s not a bad sort 
of girl. The next is mine, if you 
please ; you ought to give me so 
much poor compensation for my 
bitter disappointment the other 
day.’ 

She hardly heeds what he does, 
and so suffers him to whirl her off 
without a protest. She tells her- 
self that there is no truth in his 
statement relative to Harry and 
Miss Millard, and yet it goes on 
ringing in her ears. How prompt- 
ly, if it is true, he has perjured 
himself after those ‘unspoken 
vows’ he offered her but just now 
in the conservatory! Ah, but has 
she not been on the brink of com- 
mitting a like offence? Did she 
not incline more than favourably 
for a few minutes to St. Briac? 
These thoughts fatigue her more 




















than the waltzing, and she pauses 
to recover her breath. As she 
stands, her hand still on her 
partner’s arm, Harry Poynter and 
Miss Millard walk slowly by, 
close to her without perceiving 
her. He is bending his head 
down low in earnest endeavour 
evidently to catch every word 
that falls from the heiress’s lips, 
and she is speaking in clear reso- 
lute accents that fall distinctly 
upon Daisy’s ears. 
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‘You must come to-morrow 
morning. I will prepare mamma 
for the news, and she will plead 
the cause we have at heart with 
my father; he cannot stand out 
against us three.’ 

‘I am rested,’ Daisy says, turn- 
ing a white face up towards her 
partner ; and when they pull up 
after the next round, she has 
pledged herself to become Lady 
Bray. 
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Yes, we will lay out for the com- 
ing winter; by which I do not 
mean merely the winter of the 
almanac. The seasons may be 
allowed to claim a certain breadth 
of margin. 

If even your age is permitted 
to be indefinite—for ‘a man is as 
old as he feels, and a woman’s as old 
as she looks’—so, without respect 
to date, we may take it to be 
practically winter when the days 
are dull, dark, and frosty; when 
the ground is covered with snow 
or the air filled with driving sleet, 
although astronomers may call it 
autumn. In the same way we 
may believe it to be spring when 
every afternoon grows longer 
and brighter and all Nature is 
wakening up, notwithstanding that 
the vernal equinox is not yet 
reached. 

Botanists fall in with this popu- 
lar idea when they give such 
names as Crocus vernus, Spring 
Crocus, and Arabis verna, Spring 
Wall-Cress, to plants which flower 
in February and early March. 
The Winter Aconite, in spite of 
its modern facing-both-ways name, 
Eranthis hyemalis, the Winter 
Spring-flower, will sometimes fore- 
stall both those seasons by peep- 
ing above ground while Francis 
Moore would tell us it is autumn 
still. Nevertheless, it is truly 
the Winter Aconite, or popularly 
the New Year's Gift. Also, 
Leucojum vernum, the Spring 
Snowflake (to distinguish it from 
L. estivum, the Summer Snow- 
flake) is really and truly a winter 
flower. On the other hand, when 
we have legally reached spring, 





we are often treated to what Cob- 
bett called ‘the Blackthorne win- 
ter,’ when hail and snow rival the 
blossoms of the Sloe- bush in 
whiteness, and prove the truth of 
the old French proverb : 
* Avril, il est doux; 
Mais quand il s’y met, c’est le pire de 
tous’ 
(April is mild ; but when he sets 
to in earnest, he is the worst 
month of all). This year ('78) 
winter in many places did not 
come tillspring. Lady-day brought 
us unladylike squalls, snowstorms, 
and sudden showers of hail. The 
snow, at least, had no right to 
show itself, because Snowdrops 
had long been over. 

This preliminary explanation 
having been made, the very mo- 
ment after you have finished read- 
ing it go and purchase (if you 
have not done it before) and plant 
in pots such bulbs as you intend 
to flower a little earlier than they 
would in the open ground, whether 
they be Hyacinths, Van Tholl 
Tulips, Narcissuses, Siberian 
Squills, Jonquilles, or even such 
modest but welcome favourites as 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, Snowdrops, 
and Crocuses. It is already a 
little late to do so; but better 
now at once than still later on. 
The first comers at the bulb-shops 
are served not only first, but best, 
with a greater choice of varieties 
to select from. The retail sale of 
autumn-planted bulbs in general 
takes place from the 1st of August 
to the 15th of November; but 
after the Ist of October the cream 
of the crop is often gone. More- 
over, Hyacinth bulbs, for instance, 














are none the better for keeping 
after that date, and many horti- 
cultural houses plant in the open 
ground the stock which then re- 
mains unsold.. Al! purchasers of 
Hyacinths may not be aware (and 
therefore it is opportune to tell 
them) that the bulbs of some 
varieties—and even of the most 
beautiful, and principally of the 
doubles— are naturally small. 
Without knowing this, you might 
refuse many undersized bulbs, 
supposing them to be of inferior 
quality. But, when such bulbs 
produce their blooms, it will be 
found that the strength and beauty 
of the flower-spike is by no means 
in proportion to the bigness, or 
rather to the littleness, of the bulb 
from which it springs. 

For Hyacinths, pots deeper than 
usual are preferable. Fill them 
nearly full with good light garden 
earth or leaf-mould, made still 
lighter by an admixture of sand ; 
plant the bulb so that its collar 
shall be exactly on a level with 
the surface of the earth, give a 
slight watering, and then set the 
pots in any cool place where they 
do not get too dry nor suffer much 
change of temperature. In six or 
seven weeks they will have made 
good rovts and their leaves will 
begin to show themselves. They 
can then be transferred to a warm 
room, frame, or greenhouse, giving 
them as much air and light as 
possible. The same treatment is 
suitable for early Tulips, Jon- 
quilles, and Narcissuses. Double 
Snowdrops should not be forgotten 
by those who prefer obesity to 
gracefulness. 

Sundry other bulbs might be 
mentioned not generaly known or 
which escape attention, although 
interesting and of easy culture. 
For instance, there is the Crimean 
Snowdrop, Galanthus plicatus, 
which, like the ‘cuckoo, cautious 
bird,’ is ‘seldom seen, though 
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often heard’ of. The late Van 
Houtte told me that as soon as he 
learnt, after the war, that an un- 
described species of Snowdrop 
grew in the Crimea, he took steps 
to procure a large stock of it from 
its native habitat in the Russian 
peninsula, and made a good thing 
of the speculation, so many 
people were naturally anxious to 
procure an undoubted Crimean 
flower. Of its value as a souvenir 
there could be no question ; as to 
its beauty, opinionsare not unanim- 
ous. Robinson’s Hardy Flowers 
says that Galanthus plicatus issimi- 
lar to G. nivalis, but larger in all its 
parts except the flower, which is 
sometimes even smaller and of a 
more greenish hue. The leaves 
have also a longitudinal fold on 
both sides near the edge, from 
which the specific name is derived. 
It must not be supposed, however, 
that it is as pretty as the common 
Snowdrop, though more than this 
has been claimed for it. Indeed, 
the distinctive properties of Snow- 
drops gave rise to some amount 
of discussion in the gardening 
journals last spring. A recently 
introduced bulb from the Cape, 
Hyacinthus candicans, gives one 
the idea of a spike of large Snow- 
drops borne on a bold stem a yard 
or so high, although botanists 
have named it a Hyacinth. The 
number of stamens, however, is 
different, the new Hyacinth pos- 
sessing six. 


The shores of the Black and. 


Mediterranean Seas and their 
islands are doubtless bedecked 
during the brief season when they 
are visible above ground with 
not a few still unknown flowering 
bulbs, whose discovery we may 
expect to be hastened by our 
annexation of Cyprus. When 
British subjects go to winter there 
for their business or their pleasure, 
they will be able to catch in the 
fact of flowering such transient 
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things as Crocuses and others, 
which complete their annual cycle 
of vegetation during a short por- 
tion of the year, and then escape 
detection by horticultural collec- 
tors in their unsuspected sub- 
terranean resting-places. 

A pretty and convenient bulb 
for amateur indoor gardeners (to 
whom alone these hints are ad- 
dressed) is the Triteleia uniflora, 
a white-flowered, weakly-scented 
bulb from Buenos Ayres, so small 
that six, eight, or more can be put 
without crowding in a medium- 
sized pot. The leaves resemble 
those of the Snowdrop, but are 
longer. Plant in light sandy 
loam, heath-mould, or the black 
dust which pot-gardeners compose 
and fabricate to imitate it. If 
not wanted to bloom very early 
the pots can be plunged to the 
rim in the open border, lightly 
covered with litter or dead leaves 
on the approach of frost, and 
transferred to warmer quarters as 
they are required to be brought 
forward. Those who are glad to 
welcome them the soonest possible 
may start them at once in the 
sunny window of a living-room. 
The flower, slightly flushed with 
lilac within and with green with- 
out, has somewhat the aspect ofa 
quite small Petunia, with which, 
however, it has no relationship. 
There are other Triteleias, T. laxa, 
laxa major, obscura, and pallida, 
with violet-blue, lilac-blue, very 
dark - blue, and porcelain - blue 
flowers respectively. 

The Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
have not yet made the way with 
the general public that might have 
been expected of them. None 
were visible this summer in the 
numerous public and private 
gardens which now adorn the 
metropolis of the United King- 
dom. And yet they are most 
showy and satisfactory, even in 
pots (although they then some- 
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times shoot their first male blos- o! 
soms, for the want, I believe, of ye 
sufficient root room and nourish- . 
ment), and still more so in the ‘ 
open ground, where they do much 
better, produce finer fuller-coloured ° 
flowers than when grown in the 5 
house, and also bear up bravely . 
against pelting rains—of which " 
we have lately had only a too 
convincing proof—hanging out 
their glowing streamers and their 
ruddy bells, in long succession, 
one after the other, until the chills 
of October tell them that it is 
time to stop and make arrange- 


ments for their winter’s sleep. 

True, they do not lend them- 
selves to the carpet-bedding, floral 
Berlin - wool work, vegetable 
tapestry, leaf embroidery and 
mosaiculture, of which the Lon- 
don parks have displayed this 
summer such admirable examples. 
But they only bide their time, 
which will surely come when 
they are better known. All that 
can possibly be said against them 
is the want of variety in their 
tints, in the great majority of 
which reds, crimsons, scarlets, and 
pinks prevail. The White Queen 
is a useful exception. Pearcei 
superba, with its dark, rich, 
velvety foliage, is bright yellow, 
but is better suited for the house 
than for bedding. The most use- 
ful Tuberous Begonias I know, 
whether for masses, ribbons, or 
pots, are the hybrids Chelsoni, 
bright light red, Worthiana, bril- 
liant scarlet, and Chambersi 
superba, pink. Tubers that are 
two or three years old throw up in 
spring more young shoots than 
they should be allowed to retain. 
The number depends upon the 
variety of Begonia, some giving 
more than others. Two, or at 
most three, stems are quite enough 
to leave, to make bushy flowering 
plants; the enthusiastic propa- 
gator, in his zeal for multiplication, 
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often allows only a single one to 
remain. The rest may be slipped 
off from the tuber as soon as they 
are three or four inches long, and 
treated like Dahlia shoots in 
separate pots, where they may 
either be kept to bloom all summer 
or turned out into the open ground 
at the end of June. 
Double-flowered Tuberous Be- 
gonias are still in their infancy, 
and still dear, that is, costly. A 
few years hence they will be 
better and cheaper. Their most 
striking peculiarity is that the 
male or pollen-bearing flowers only 
are double, while the female or 
seed- bearing blossoms remain 
single, accounted for by the greater 
tendency of stamens than of pis- 
tils to assume the petal-like form. 
There are several doubles now in 
the market. It may be questioned 
whether any of them are really 
worth their present price, except 
as novelties and curiosities, or 
subjects for experiment, in the 
hope that improved varieties may 
be obtained from their cross-ferti- 
lised seed, that a pretty mother 
may produce a still prettier 
daughter. The best of those I 
know is the Gloire de Nancy, 
raised by M. Victor Lemoine. 
Marie Lemoine ranks close beside 
it, and Emile Lemoine is highly 
spoken of. The 
Dudley is light and graceful, 
though its efforts after double- 
ness are somewhat feeble. Newer 
than these is President Burelle, 
deep crimson-red, of dwarfish 
habit, a showy and attractive 
plant, whose full double flowers 
are also fine in shape. But an 
experienced grower, Mr. Gumble- 
ton, opines it is nevertheless far 
from proving the best of the 
double-flowered Begonias, its du- 
plication being a matter of un- 
certainty (some plants giving only 
occasionally semi-double flowers 
or even altogethersingle), although 
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its brilliant shade of colour always 
recommends it to favour. 

It is probable that not a few of 
the Tuberous Begonias may turn 
out to be, like the old B. dis- 
color, hardy outdoors in our ordi- 
nary winters—a most valuable 
quality, which can only be ascer- 
tained by experiment. The com- 
moner and robuster single varieties 
might be risked without making 
great sacrifices. But amateurs 
will, for the present, hesitate to 
leave out doubles in the cold; 
for, beautiful as they are held to 
be, they are yet by no means 
common, owing to the slow rate 
at which the individual varieties 
can be increased ; one of the most 
difficult to propagate being the 
above-named President Burelle. 

Respecting Tuberous Begonias 
it will be opportune to give a 
seasonable wrinkle here. They 
are usually purchased in winter, 
when the tubers, in a dormant 


. state and recently taken out of 


the earth, can easily be sent dry 
long distances in quite small 
packages or parcels. 

Do not buy them in that state 
in winter, because, following the 
example of Ash-leaved Kidney 
Potatoes, a certain percentage of 
the tubers so received will refuse 
to start, after planting in pots, 
until late in the summer, or per- 
haps not at all. Wait rather 
until the spring, and then order 
growing plants or struck cuttings 
(in the state in which young 
Dahlias are received). You will 
thus be sure that your Begonias 
will grow. The carriage may 
cost a trifle more, but the chances 
of disappointment will be less. 

Evergreens offer a never-failing 
resource for winter indoor decora- 
tion. A select stock of these 
should always be kept in reserve, 
in case of need. Each amateur 
will have his favourites, Amongst 


_them we ought not to forget old 
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friends, old both actually and 
a The Myrtle will 
ive, perhaps, hundreds of years. 
I have seen Myrtles more than a 
century old, which gave no signs 
of decay whatever. Madame 
Legrelle Dhanis, in her garden at 
Antwerp, has sixty or seventy 
year old Myrtles, both large- 
leaved and small-leaved, in tubs, 
which, still retaining all their 
vegetative faculties, flourish with 
the healthy vigour of youth. 
Similar examples of Myrtle lon- 
gevity are doubtless not rare, both 
at home and abroad. 

Of the eight or ten distinct 
varieties of Myrtle, some with 
single, some with double flowers, 
the broad-leaved is, to my think- 
ing, the most ornamental as well 
as the freest flowering. That, 
however, is a matter of taste. No 
one need be without a Myrtle ; for 
it strikes readily from cuttings of 
this year’s wood and grows well in 
any good garden soil, especially if 
inclined to be loamy. It likes 
not to be too stingily stinted of 
water, and should never be let to 
become dry at the root, for the 
loss ofits leaves is the consequence. 
Treland, Somersetshire, and even 
low situations in Scotland near the 
sea, where it thrives and stands 
the winter outdoors, are all moist 
climates. The facility with which 
Myrtle sprigs strike root has often 
made them pleasant souvenirs. 
The scrap fondly treasured from a 
bridal bouquet may be made to 
adorn, as an independent pot- 
shrub, the silver or even the 
golden wedding-banquet. Agree- 
able fragrance pervades almost the 
whole Myrtle family. The All- 
spice-tree was a myrtle, until bo- 
tanists converted it sometimes 
into Pimenta vulgaris, sometimes 
into Eugenia pimenta. 

The Orange-tree in fruit is 
another charming long - lived 
healthily-aromatic plant for win- 
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ter decoration, which may be kept 
for years in moderate and conveni- 
ent dimensions. The Lemon-tree 
has equal and similar merits, but 
is more delicate in constitution. 
Both are slow to come to hand. 
Orange-pips, which many people 
are fond of sowing and which 
make no difficulty about germinat- 
ing, would be twenty or thirty 
years before they flowered spon- 
taneously if left to themselves. 
The best plan for those who like 
to raise such things is to sow 
Citron-pips, which, if kindly 
treated, will make a straight up- 
right growth of half a yard or 
more in the course of the first 
summer. These can be budded 
the following season, by a profes- 
sional gardener, with the variety 
of Orange or Lemon desired, and 
in due time will form handsome 
heads that will flower after a rea- 
sonable interval. But patience is 
indispensable, and it brings its 
reward. You can inherit an 
Orange-tree from your ancestors, 
and then bequeath it to your pos- 
terity. It is no vulgar pleasure 
to possess a plant which (like carp 
and other fish that have discover- 
ed the elixir of life) never dies 
until it is killed, and to whom 
a natural death—called by the 
French leur belle mort, though I 
see nothing belle in it—seems 
unknown. Itis with no common 
pride that, in showing it to friends, 
you remark, ‘This was my great- 
grand mother’s favourite pot-plant.’ 
But volumes might be written 
about Orange- and Lemon-trees. 
The Japanese Spindle - tree, 
Euonymus japonicus, and its 
varieties with variegated leaves, 
is extremely useful, being largely 
propagated and sold as handy pot- 
plants at prices which cannot deter 
the most economical housekeeper. 
It rarely flowers in Great Britain, 
which is no heavy loss horticul- 
turally, although botanists might 
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like to see its inflorescence and its 
fruits ; but in the south of Europe 
it produces both blossoms and 
seeds. The variety with a bright 
yellow centre to the leaves and 
upright growth is particularly 
telling ; so also, though of differ- 
ent habit, are those with white 
and with yellow bordered foliage. 
Their doubtful hardiness is of 
little consequence to indoor and 
conservatory gardeners. 

A recently-introduced evergreen, 
of great value as a greenhouse and 
window plant, is Coprosma Bauer- 
jana, whose variety variegata, 
with bright shining leaves having 
a broad yellow border and a small 
green centre, is particularly strik- 
ing. It is of slow growth, and 
therefore manageable in pots; not 
too easy to propagate, and there- 
fore not so common as many other 
pretty things. Nor will it resist 
our winters outdoors. The typical 
unvariegated plant produces bright 


orange-berries, which are not often _ 


seen. There is another variety, 
picturata, also handsome, quite 
different from the preceding, with 
an irregular pale-yellow spot in 
the centre of the leaves. Another, 
Coprosma Stocki, with larger yel- 
low markings and dark-green edges 
to the leaves, was sent out the 
year before last by Mr. B. S. Wil- 
liams, who believes it to be much 
hardier than C. Baueriana varie- 
gata. All these Coprosmas are 
very handsome evergreens, and I 
stand up for them because they 
are il]-used and calumniated plants. 
The name given to them is a libel, 
which has no foundation in fact 
that I have been able to ascertain, 
after appealing to the learned. 
Coprosma means — excuse the 
coarseness—stink of dung, which 
is not perceptible in any part of 
the plant. A botanical name, 
once given, is not easily changed, 
however unjustly it may have 
been conferred ; so Coprosma still 
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suffers from Mr. Forster's ill-hu- 
mour, who, when he found this 
pretty shrub in New Zealand, 
must have been previously put 
out of temper, or, in familiar 
phrase, had his nose put out of 
joint, by some less pleasing dis- 
covery. 

I once had in pots a small col- 
lection of variegated Hollies, 
grafted low and making bushy 
growth, altogether not more than 
a foot or eighteen inches high. 
They were exceedingly pretty as 
window plants in winter, combin- 
ing well with any flowering plants 
with which they could be asso- 
ciated from time to time, for they 
of course remained unchanged 
and unfaded the whole dead sea- 
son through. But their hardiness 
caused their transfer to the open 
ground in spring, where they 
have outgrown the dimensions 
suitable for indoor work. 

Note that all pot-evergreens, to 
be kept healthy and handsome, 
should have their leaves cleaned 
by washing them from time to 
time. When the syringe is in- 
sufficient, a soft sponge, slightly 
soapy tepid water, and persever- 
ance are the most efficacious 
agents. Also, as they remain 
some time in their pots without 
shifting, worms that have got in 
should be made to get out. Be- 
sides the worm-expellers already 
mentioned in previous papers, a 
safe and effectual remedy for 
worms—according to Mr. James 
Green of the Fenham Nurseries, 
Newcastle—whether in pots or 
the open ground, is soot. Applied 
to pot-plants (say a dessert-spoon- 
ful of dry soot on the surface of a 
six-inch pot) and watered after- 
wards, it will be found to bring 
them hurrying over the sides of 
the pot soon after the water is ap- 
plied, when they can easily be 
gathered and put out of harm's 
way. Soot also acts as an excel- 
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lent manure, imparting a deeper 
dark-green to the foliage and 
stimulating the roots into more 
healthy performance of their duty. 
The black surface of the earth can 
easily be afterwards hidden by the 
slightest sprinkling of powdered 
leaf-mould or loam. The Revue 
de l’Horticulture Belge quotes an 
equally economical mode of driv- 
ing worms out of flower-pots: 
namely by watering them with an 
infusion of horse-chestnuts. At 
this season it will be easy to test 
the value of the recipe without 
delay. 

Possessors of pot-plants should 
not be in a hurry to throw them 
away, at this time of year, be- 
cause they are apparently dead 
and done for. Many merely dis- 
appear for a while, to take their 
annual rest. During that periotl 
many plants in the open border 
are killed right out by being dug 
in, ‘full fathom deep,’ or are 
raked off with the rubbish, tossed 
over the hedge, and cast to the 
winds or the dirt-heap in the ad- 
joining lane, or shot together with 
shovelfuls of sticks and stones 
into the nearest field or the neigh- 
bouring meadow. It is thus that 
not a few flowering garden-plants 
—bulbs especially—‘ escape,’ as 
it is called, from civilisation, and 
become claimants for registration 
in our native Flora. It is thus 
that plants like Dodecotheon, the 
American Cowslip, and terrestrial 
Orchids are so ‘hard to keep,’ 
which means that it is so hard to 
prevent ignorant gardeners from 
burying them alive. A good plan 
is to grow such plants in a par- 
terre which is never dug over, but 
only carefully stirred and forked 
by affectionate and cautious fin- 
gers. 

Hardy Primroses and Polyan- 
thuses, so cheering when their 
time comes round, may be had in 
plenty, by sowing the seed ob- 


tained from good sources (the 
more mixed and varied the bet- 
ter), and pricking out the plants, 
as soon as they are big enough to 
handle conveniently, in beds 
where they will show their first 
flowers. Abundance and to spare 
may thus be obtained to form 
borders, masses, or parterres, 
which will more than repay the 
small trouble they give. But that 
concerns outdoor gardening ; our 
present business is rather with 
flowers within. Now the great im- 
provement in colour and size of 
Primroses—says ‘8S. W.’ in the 
Gardener’s Chronicle for March 
2,’78—has been such of late years 
as to render many of them very 
desirable plants for pot-culture, to 
assist in decorating the green- 
house, or for the embellishment 
of room-windows, a purpose for 
which they are specially adapted, 
as they may be used either inside 
or out. Another great advantage 
is that they may be grown in 
almost any out-of-the-way place, 
and dug up with a small ball of 
earth just before they show bloom. 
Nevertheless, it is better to let 
them get established in pots, and 
then to move them under shelter 
as soon as wintry weather sets in 
towards the close of the year. A 
common garden-frame, in which 
plenty of air can be given by tilt- 
ing the lights, affords the best 
protection, as they will not stand 
heat or confinement in winter. 
But, under cool and airy treat- 
ment, it is surprising how finely 
they will bloom, especially if the 
pots in which they are established 
are deep. Apropos to which, it 
has been recommended to grow 
them in the pots specially made for 
Hyacinths, which pots, although 
not ornamental, are well adapted 
to receive the long roots which 
Primroses and Polyanthuses love 
to send down in search of mois- 
ture. 




















In a window floral display, as 
on a dinner-table, it is not good 
taste to put too much at once. 
To assist in the choice, a few 
plants that will help to enliven 
the short dull days that are com- 
ing shall be briefly noticed. First, 
there is the Christmas Rose, Helle- 
borus niger. Taken up and potted 
in autumn, it will even forestall 
the feast of Christmas, and under 
shelter will retain the purity of its 
large white flowers unsoiled by 
rains and uneaten by slugs. Bou- 
quet-makers treat it in this way, 
for the valuable winter supply it 
furnishes—as they also do that 
still larger white-flowered decidu- 
ous shrub or tree, the Magnolia 
Yulan, whose ivory blooms cx- 
pand in all their beauty before a 
single leaf is put forth. The 
double yellow Wallflower may be 
made to come in very early. 
Moreover, being scarcely hardy, it 
is of right an indoor winter plant, 
propagated without difficulty by 
cuttings. The Hoveasare Austra- 
lian evergreens with small pea- 
like dark-blue flowers. Double 
Daisies flourish under the treat- 
ment indicated for Primroses. The 
numerous and beautiful varieties 
of Chinese Primrose attract so 
persistently the florist’s attention, 
that they need no more than a 
mention here; and the easiest 
and cheapest way to have them is 
to buy them just as they are 
coming into flower. 

A curious-looking plant, with 
a Japanese or Chinese aspect, 
although it comes from the Andes 
of Peru, is Oxalis Ortgiesi, named 
after M. Ortgies, a Belgian horti- 
culturist. The upper surface of 
its leaves is dark olive-green, the 
under surface violet-purple, and 
their form is strange and angular. 
Its yellow flowers are produced 
all winter long; and though small, 
they have their value then. But 
even without flowers the plant is 
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worth growing for its singular 


foliage. The climbing Oxalis, 
O. scandens, also with yellow 
flowers, has light-green delicate 
leaves. Both these, like most of 
their family, bid you ‘ good-night’ 
by shutting up their leaflets at 
sunset. The Oxalises, a numer- 
ous genus, are, as a rule, natives 
of warm climates and fond of 
light and heat. Our own native 
representative, O. acetosella, the 
Wood Sorrel, held by some to be 
the original and genuine Sham- 
rock, is, on the contrary, fond of 
shade. 

I am anxious to recommend to 
your patronage (for which I am 
sure you will thank me by and 
by) the horticultural variety of 
Prunus sinensis, or Chinese Plum, 
whose double, white, long-lasting 
flowers contrast elegantly with its 
fresh bright-green young foliage 
(when it comes), a delicate, dis- 
tinguished, high-bred looking 
plant, which under no gardening 
circumstances could possibly be- 
come vulgar. It remains quite 
dwarf, is not dear to purchase, 
and now is the time to transplant 
and pot it. Since the blossoms 
open before the leaves are fully 
developed, you get a very pleasing 
pot-shrub, whose branches are 
covered with thick flakes of snow. 
As the leaves continue to advance 
—which they will do before the 
blossoms fall ; for, being sterile, 
they retain their beauty with 
great persistency—the combina- 
tion of light bright-green with 
pure white is very chaste and 
elegant. The best plan is to keep 
them established in pots outdoors 
all summer, and to take them in at 
the approach of winter. They are 
perfectly hardy, but naturally 
flower so early that their blossoms 
run great risk of being spoiled 
by the weather. There are also 


double pink, and double striped- 
flowered Chinese Plums. Well 
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deserving of similar care are the 
Dwarf or Georgian Almond, with 
single ruddy blush-pink flowers, 
and the double white-flowered Al- 
mond. That wide-spread favour- 
ite, the Deutzia gracilis, requires, 
for the same reason, to be sub- 
jected to the same treatment. 
Space forbids more than the call- 
ing attention to the great utility 


My Evening Star. 


of the Laurustinus as a pot-shrub ; 
to the provoking not hardy Coro- 
nilla glauca, with its sea-green 
foliage and yellow flowers ; and to 
the species of Tropeolum (popu- 
larly Nasturtium), such as T. 
tuberosum, which,’outdoors, begin 
to flower just as wintry weather 
sets in, and seem thereby to beg 
for indoor shelter. E. 8. D. 


MY EVENING STAR. 


——_p—_—_ 


Mp billowy clouds the full white moon 
Majestic sails ; and all a-tune 

Are hearts to love ; and thickly strown, 
The golden stars gem heaven’s throne. 


The silent voices of the night 

Speak dearer things than those of light ; 
Far sweeter is the nightbird’s lay 

Than that which sings the bird of day. 


For at the eve a dreamy calm 

Upon the spirit falls like balm ; 

At eve breathes every closing flower 
The incense of the twilight hour. 


O vision bright, O vision fair, 

With starry eyes and wavy hair ! 
With dewy lips whose tender smile 
Makes earth to heaven akin awhile ; 


With gaze that seems to beam afar, 
Like yonder silver evening star, 

And yet whose radiance lingers near, 
To make the things of earth more dear. 


Ah, would, when loving hands shall close 
Mine eyes for their last long repose,— 
When loving eyes shall, seeking mine, 
With last fond pitying tear-drops shine,— 


That thine those loving hands may be, 

That thine those dear eyes blessing me, 

That thine the smile which—near, yet far— 

Lights me to heaven, mine evening star! 4. H. B. 




















THE JOURNEY TO JERSEY. 


——— 


‘ Any more for the Southampton 
train—the French and Channel 
Islands mail ? 

No late arrival hurries along the 
platform in answer to the question, 
so the speaker addresses the en- 
gine through a pea-whistle. There 
is a reponsive shriek of steam, 
and the lights of Waterloo Station 
slip past in a white wreath of 
vapour. Big Ben has boomed 
out nine, and each London church 
clock is counting the strokes to 
prove his horological accuracy, as 
the South-Western express speeds 
on its journey due south. The 
day has been very sultry for June, 
and to-night both windows of the 
confined coupé are flung down, or 
we should be asphyxiated with 
tobacco. A smoking compart- 
ment? Rather! There is a stout 
German pulling at a pipe, com- 
pared with which black is white ; 
a young Frenchman smoking a 
cigar as strong as Samson; an 
artist, bound for the monoliths of 
Normandy, with a pipe in full 
blast ; and two ‘gilded youths,’ 
off to the Paris Exhibition, who 
are also puffing at Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s six millions The 
carriage-cushions are being fiercely 
fumigated, and the travelling traps 
in the network above will be proof 
against all foreign infection. The 
day is dying out ofthe summer sky. 
The carriage-window for a while 
frames a sunset flush of gold in the 
west, which changes to a blood-red 
glow, and then fades into a faint 
spectral tinge of saffron, soon to 
deepen into purple shadow. The 
cool night breeze enters the com- 


partment as the quivering engine 





tears through the twilight. The 
moon throws the pale radiance of 
her lamp over the cathedral towers 
of Winchester, with the old houses 
of the white city of the Saxon 
kings clustering round the russet 
building, whose wrinkled walls 
are poems in stone, petrified pages 
of our rough island story. 

Two steamers await the train 
as at midnight it pulls up at the 
Southampton pier. One vessel is 
the Havre boat, the other is bound 
for the Channel Islands, and both 
are lying in the darkness as if 
they were the instruments of some 
stealthy expedition, the refuge of 
some hunted fugitives. No time 
now to recall the historic em- 
barkationsthis Southampton shore 
has witnessed—the departure of 
Charles V.; Richard I. assem- 
bling his fleet for the Crusaces ; 
Edward IILI.’s army sailing for 
Cressy ; or that ‘fleet majestical 
holding due course to Harfleur,’ 
which Shakespeare has described, 
when 1500 vessels went out with 
30,000 men, Nym and Bardolph 
and Pistol among the number. 
A luggage-laden porter is apt to 
disturb your equilibrium and his- 
torical reverie by a terse ‘ By yer 
leaf !’ and a sharp-cornered box. 
All is bustle and animation. There 
is a hasty tramping of men on 
deck; the baggage is being lower- 
ed into the gaping chasm of the 
hold ; bells are ringing; the en- 
gines are complaining of the delay 
by an impatient hiss of escaping 
steam ; and the stilly night is dis- 
turbed by a hundred noises. I 
secure my berth and my supper. 
When I come on deck again we 
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are cleaving the wavelets of the 
Southampton Water, which shows 
now and again the pale image of 
a trembling star. To our right 
stretch the shadowy glades of the 
New Forest, where Tyrrel’s arrow 
brought Rufus from his saddle; 
while that dimly-lighted facade 
on the left shore is a palace of 
pain—Netley Hospital. The Isle 
of Wight is in front, rising from 
the water like a rounded cloud, 
with a yellow light in the shadowy 
outline that lends the illusion of 
a planet. A fairy fleet of white- 
winged yachts lies off Cowes, like 
a colony of swans. We have 
glimpses, in sharp outline and 
heavy shadow, of Yarmouth and 
Alum Bay, and of the tall ghostly 
white cliffs and green rolling 
downs above Scratchell’s Bay, 
looking weird and spectral in the 
glamour of the mystic moonlight ; 
and then a bright beacon throws 
a bar of light across the sea and 
exposes the hungry rocks of the 
Needles, that rise, like milestones 
of the ocean, to our left. <A brig 
is beating down the Channel with 
the glittering moonlight silvering 
her bellying sails, and crossing 
her path beyond is a steamer, 
whose ebony hull, touched with 
points of fire, burns its way 
through the shadowy sea where 
Luna has lost her strength. 

The fingers of the clock have 
to make a circular tour before we 
land at Jersey, and the occupa- 
tion of pacing to and fro on the 
deck is already growing a mono- 
tonous, not to say a hazardous, 
evolution. The waves are buffet- 
ing the bows, and ever and anon 
sending messages of spray upon 
the deck. The Channel becomes 
billowy. The boat is beginning 
to play a reckless game of pitch- 
and-toss. The fingers of the wind 
stir a moaning harp in the rigging. 
I begin to indorse the saying of 
Douglas Jerrold, that if Britannia 
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ruled the waves, it was a pity she 
could not rule them straighter. 
I am fond of the sea ; but it does 
not return my attachment, so I 
go below. Amistake. The sleep- 
ingaccommodation is in the dining- 
saloon. The berths surround a 
table strewed with plates and 
bottles and glasses and the débris 
of supper. A few fortunate pas- 
sengers are asleep. Others are 
suffering the purgatorial pangs of 
sea-sickness. The sight of the 
sleepers, the sufferers, and the 
forsaken supper is liable to sug- 
gest that the table contains the 
deadly remains of a banquet of 
death, at which the voyageurs 
have been sitting, and that, over- 
come with the evil effects of a 
poisoned cup, such as Gertrude 
Queen of Denmark drank to 
Hamlet's fortune, or of some crafty 
dish that Lucrezia Borgia might 
have prepared, they are moaning in 
dire agony, or swooning into the 
pale stupor that knows no wak- 
ing. The steward hastening, like 
a good Samaritan, to mutinous 
stomachs; the groans and protes- 
tations of the prostrate sick ; the 
presence of fatty meats on the 
table; and the stifling, stuffy, 
subtle atmosphere,—drive me to 
sentry duty above again. The 
rolling deck is deserted, save by 
six feet of Ulster abaft the smoke- 
stacks, with a cigar in its mouth 
that gleams like a diminished 
danger-signal. Ulster surveys the 
desolation like a Marius surveying 
the ruin of Carthage. There is a 
sheltered seat under the lee of the 
paddle-boxes upon which I can 
stretch myself out under cover. 
A trembling lamp hangs like a 
yellow star in the dark rigging 
above, and sheds a fitful Rem- 
brandt-like light upon the sable 
shadows on deck. Watching its 
troubled reflection, with a lullaby 
made by the waves racing by the 
vessel’s side, the churning pad- 
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dies, and the steady rhythmatic 
beat of the engines, I cheat King 
Mal de Mer of a victim, and 
obtain a brief apology for sleep. 
Gradually the beat of the toil- 
ing engines and the flutter of the 
paddles steal upon me. The 
lamp in the rigging does not look 
so ethereal now. Day is dawn- 
ing in a thread of cold gray in the 
eastern sky -line—a thread so 
narrow that the tumbling waves 
seem to break over it and wash 
it away. But the skein of break- 
ing sky stretches into a broader 
band, and the colour now is of 
steel-like blue. Then a hem of 
pale-amber light appears, and the 
murky waste of mist above it 
dissolves into strange purple out- 
lines. The yellow tint becomes 
tinged with crimson and car- 
mine, and then a rosy red of fan- 
shaped streaks extends in a bow, 
rendering the nearer clouds lumin- 
ous. A black speck, perhaps a 
steamboat, sails from the leaden- 
hued vapoury sea into that haven 
of fire, and is lost. Then there 
is a glitter where the sea and sky 
meet each other, as if Danaé were 
taking a morning bath. Streamers 
of gold shoot out their long lines 
of electric light, and presently a 
shield of glowing copper, a disc of 
blood-red flame, a ball of burnish- 
ed gold, rises and rides upon 
the water. It is a sight whose 
impressive beauty only a ‘sun- 
worshipper’ could appreciate, only 
a Turner could hope to throw 
upon canvas, only a Ruskin could 
describe in words. The heavenly 
lamplighters extinguish the stars ; 
the pale Queen of Night dies with 
a sickly pallor on her wan face ; 
and now the King of Day reigns 
triumphant, dispensing diamonds 
and jewels of gold with royal 
magnificence over his wide ocean 
realm, and the thousand subject 
waves are clapping their exultant 
hands in joyful acclamation. Only 





the monotonous engines, and the 
paddles lathering the sea into so 
much shaving-water, seem insen- 
sible of the glow of day; for the 
gulls are wheeling in graceful 
flight in the white wake of the 
boat, and the sun is touching the 
sails of a distant merchantman ; 
bundles of shawls that have been 
lying perdu on deck become ani- 
mated, and promenade on the 
bridge; and there is a smell of 
breakfast from the Black Hole of 
Calcutta down-stairs, which is 
giving up its half-dead. There 
are a group of soldiers playing at 
cards in the bows, whose red coats 
give a picturesque dash of colour 
to the dingy boat ; several ‘ Five- 
pounders’ — a designation given 
by the Channel Islanders to 
holidaying cockney ‘cads’ who 
visit Jersey—are promenading in 
that aggressive dress and counter- 
feit jewelry which give additional 
vulgarity to their manners; a 
travelling theatrical company are 
striving, like Mark Tapley, to be 
jolly in the steerage, although 
the low comedian looks very lugu- 
brious, and the leading lady, sea- 
sick, is more deathlike than she 
will appear in the dithery dying 
scenes on the stage of the Theatre 
Royal, St. Helier’s. 

Contending tides are lashing 
each other into foam round the 
three white lighthouse towers on 
the Casquets, whose grim greedy 
granite reefs gleam crimson in the 
morning sunshine, as if they were 
stained with the blood of the 
brave men who, battling with the 
elements, have met with a re- 
morseless reception on these dolor- 
ous rocks. Three specks, blue 
and indistinct in the greens and 
grays of the glancing sea, are 
pointed out as Guernsey, Alder- 
ney, and Sark. The specks rise 
out of the sea, and soon the steam 
is shut off, and we are gliding 
over the glassy water of the mag- 
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nificent harbour of Guernsey, 
whose rampart of rock rises to 
an imposing height, with houses 
climbing up its steep sides. 
Comely aborigines bring fresh- 
gathered flowers and fruit on 
board, their ruddy complexions 
contrasting strangely with our wan 
faces ‘sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of’—sea-sickness. We ex- 
change few passengers, and soon 
the paddles are revolving again. 
Those dependent islands to the 
left are Jethon, Herm, and Sark. 
Jethon is a simple wave-washed 
rock ; Herm boasts of one house 
and a large population of rabbits, 
and was sold by auction in Lon- 
don last year, when a fine oppor- 
tunity presented itself to an 
amateur Robinson Crusoe or a 
disciple of Zimmermann ; while 
Sark is the largest and most cul- 
tivated of the three tributary is- 
lands. It has a population of 
several hundred people and some 
savage coast-scenery, whose poetic 
wildness suffers a scandalous ne- 
glect at the hands of English 
artists. 

Due south to Jersey, now three 
hours off. Behind lies the rocky 
coast of Guernsey. Passengers 
are pointing out the situation 
of the house of Victor Hugo on 
the island. It is the surpassing 
seascapes of coast-scenery of 
Guernsey he has painted in 
Toilers of the Sea and other 
efforts of his genius. The bow- 
sprit of the pitching steamer now 
points to a gray cloud, which is 
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said to be Jersey. The most 
absorbing excitement on board 
now is to watch the nebulous out- 
line as it slowly develops into 
great granite rocks and tree- 
fringed fields and whitewashed 
farmhouses and martello towers. 
Truth to tell, the island does not 
look particularly pleasing from 
the sea. The rocks are grim and 
sombre ; the shore is a desolate 
waste; the silence and savagery 
of Nature abound. But this 
rough coast is really the secret of 
Jersey’s green lanes and fertile 
fields, protecting the land as it 
does from the sweeping violence 
of the Atlantic gales. It is the 
forbidding casket that enshrines 
an emerald gem of purest lustre. 
The crew are now hauling up the 
luggage from the abyss of the hold. 
Along the red granite rocks from 
the Corbriére Lighthouse, past St. 
Brelade’s Bay, past Le Fret Point, 
past Noirmont Tower, the steamer 
is hailed from signal-post to signal- 
post. And now we are filled with 
the beauty of St. Aubin’s, with its 
white houses growing up among 
the trees, and its crescent of shin- 
ing sand and its bay of green and 
blue; and then, bang! the gun 
goes from the cannon on the com- 
manding crag of Fort Regent that 
tells all St. Helier’s that the 
Southampton packet is touching 
at the pier. The powder was 
hardly needed, for all the island 
seems drawn up on the landing- 
stage, 
STREPHON. 















ACROSTIC RULES. 


1. A First Prize of £25, a Second Prize of £10, and a Third Prize of £5 will 
be awarded to the three persons who guess the greatest number of the fourteen 








: Acrostics which will appear in London Society during the year, viz. in the 
Christmas Number for 1877, in the Numbers from January to December 1878, 

t- and in the Holiday Number. 

0 2. The prizes will be paid in money, without any stipulation whatever. 

2 8. If two or more solvers shall have guessed the same number of Acrostics at 

d the end of the year, and so have tied for the Prizes, the Editor reserves to him- 

:. self the right of determining how these ‘ ties’ shall be guessed off. 

rs 4, Answers to the Acrostics must be sent by letter (not by post-card), not 
later than the 10th of each month, addressed to the Acrostic Editor of London 

a Society, at Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s, 188 Fleet-street, London, E.C. 

1 5. The answers should be signed with a legibly-written pseudonym, and the 

6 names and addresses of the prize-winners will be required for publication. 
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No. XII.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

You see them around on the trees and the ground, 

; 


Saddening some with their gloomy prognostic ; 
And so you may know how to find them below 
Duly arranged in a Double Acrostic. 


L. 
Its value nowhere is set down, 
But you may take it for a crown. 
Il. 
Defensive, we have oft enjoyed it : 
Offensive, we had best avoid it. 
Il. 
When tired of study, reading, writing, 
He used to set two spiders fighting. 
IV. 
The last twelve months we’ve heard enough about him. 
What would the Eastern Question be without him? 


v. 
Sure those of Bacchus must have been 
Scarce fit to see or to be seen, 


VI. 





This never-failing sign of spring 
Doth fickle April always bring. THETA, 


The list of correct Answers to this Acrostic will be published in the November 
Number of LONDON SocIETY, Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor of LONDON Soctety, 188 Fleet-street, London, E.C., as letters, not on 
post-cards, and must reach this address by October the 10th, 
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ANSWER TO No. VIII. (DOUBLE ACROSTIC). 
(Published in the Holiday Number.) 


.W orpswort fH 
<_< us sw. 
.-L EADENHAL L 
o-@ete OP 2 GS 
. & v I D 
. M A N n A 
-s D Ww Y 


Correct solutions to the above have been received from Aaraxes, 
Abacus, Acipenser, Alma, Antagonist, Araba, Beatrice W., Beauty, 
Better late than Never, Bon Gualtier, Brief, Cadwallader, Caller Herrins, 
Cats & Co., Cerberus, C O M, Coup d’Essai, Croydon Cat, Domino, 
Double Elephant, Elaine, Elisha, Elsinore, Etak, Excelsior-Jack, Frau 
Clebsch, General Buncombe, Gnat, Griselda, G. U. E., Hampton Courtier, 
Hazlewood, H. B., Henricus, Hibernicus, Incoherent, Kanitbeko, L, B., 
Manus O'Toole, Mrs, Dearhat, Mrs. Noah, Mungo-Puss-Tory, Murra, 
Non sine gloria, Old Log, Patty Probity, Pud, Racer, Roe, Shaitén, Spes, 
The Borogoves, The Snark, Three Gorbs, Try, Tweedledum, Verulam, 
Ximena, and Yours truly—59 correct, and 24 incorrect: 83 in all. 


ANSWER TO No. XI. (DCUBLE ACROSTIC). 
1S HESHEBWU G 
2A Lb : B I 
BR ZF eoseunrs LZ 
EzRasawvwe & 
F E E N NS 


Explanatory Notes.—Light 1. See Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 3. Iona. 5. The 
seven years between twelve and twenty. 


Correct solutions to the above have been received from Alma, 
Antagonist, Araba, Bon Gualtier, Caller Herrins, C O M, Elaine, Etak, 
Excelsior-Jack, General Buncombe, Gnat, H.B., Incoherent, Kanitbeko, 
Mrs, Noah, Mungo-Puss-Tory, Pud, Shaitin, The Snark, and The 
Borogoves—20 correct, and 33 incorrect: 53 in all. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aunt Charlotte’s solution to No. X. was received too late to be credited. 
Cat and Kittens.—See Biographical Dictionaries for Oderico. 





